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INTERLINING 


For Fashionable Gowns. 


+ 


Gives body to thin material. 
Light as a feather. Non-crush- 
able and gives permanent Shape 
and Style to Skirt and Sleeves. 


Three weights: 
No. 10, Light.—No. 20, Medium.—No. 30, 
Heavy. Width, 64 inches. 
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Uses and Recommends It. 
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Beware of worthless imitations. 
See that what you buyis stamped 


Fibre Chamois. 


At the Lining Counter of all Dry 
Goods Stores. 
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The New York Journal 
recently offered ten bicy- 
cles to the ten winners in 
a guessing contest, leav - 
ing the choice of 

to each, % ot % % % st ut wt 








Bicycles 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





Nine immediately, and 
one after he had looked at 
“sere And the Journal 
a ht Ten Columbias. 
$100 each for them. 
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POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1896 Art Catalogue free from the Columbia HARTFORD, CONN. 


agent; by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 
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“from maker to wearer” — 
from our factory or any of 


Buy Direet « 
our own stores and save for 


yourself the middleman’s profits. 
One Profit. 


Titik 


REGAL 


This is our Swell English Cus- 
tom Toe with double sole, and : 
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One Price, 











extension edge, sewed with Irish 
Linen Cord. 
The best shoe on earth. 
Made in Calf, Russia Calf, Pat- 
ent Calf, and Enamel. 
(Cut shows Patent Calf.) 


Sold only at 
Regal Stores. 


"Seo. 


Upon receipt of $3.75 we will ship a pair of our 
shoes, express prepaid, to any part of the U.S. 





Send stamp for Catalogue C. 


L. C. BLISS & CO. 


STORES: 109 Summer St., Boston; 115 & 117 Nassau St., 
1347 Broadway, 291 Broadway, New York ; 357 Fuiton St., 
Brooklyn; 1305 F St., N.W., Washington; 69 Fifth Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; 78 Do rrance St., Providence ; 219 E. Baltimore 
St., Baltimore ; 119 North Main St., Brockton ; 3 103 Dearborn 
St., and Dearborn St., cor. Washington, and 237 State St., 
Chicago. 


Over a hundred 
styles, one 


price only. 



































A Convention of Babies 


called for the purpose of taking measures to prevent Colic among ‘‘ Bottle ’’ Babies — 
after the Examining Committee had made impartial tests of various Brands of 
Nipples — unanimously adopted the following motion: — ‘‘ Resolved, that the 


‘DAVIDSON’ 


Non-Collapsable Patent Health Nipple, No. 


Made of Pure Para Rubber by a house of forty years’ standing, be and is satle 
proclaimed the STANDARD (aff/ause), special tests having proved that the 


Collar Makes Collapse Impossible.”’ 


(Loud applause.) The clerk was instructed to mail a copy of this resolution to every 
** Bottle’? Baby in the United States and Canada. 


DRUGGISTS FREE! 
and Dealers sell the ‘‘ DAVIDSON ” Patent 
Health Nipple No. 48. If you are unable to these Nipples is invited to send a 2-cent 
obtain them don’t take any said to be “ Just stamp tor postage on a FREE sample, to 
as Good”’ but write to us. prove all that we claim for them. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators of the celebrated “ Davidson” Syringe. Catalogue Free. 


Any mother who hasn't compe any of 
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ARGUE 


Sophronia Baker. 





| wintry air. 


An afternoon of coasting, a seatmate’s | 
slate, and an attempt to make up.—_| 


The unexpected speech that the best 
scholar made on Washington’s birthday. 


ILE history class had just been dis- 
missed, with Sophronia Baker at 
its head. She was a slender child, 
with shy blue eyes and a gentle, 
timid manner. As she pulled from 
her desk a half-sheet of paper and 
wrote a large “ P” opposite the 
word “history,” the line of “P’s” 

: nearly covered the sheet. Every 
lesson that term had been perfect. 

Sophronia looked happily at her paper, and 
then laid it carefully inside her geography and 
took out her spelling-book. Ella Burdick, who 
shared Sophronia’s desk, showed two paper dolls 
behind her book, but Sophronia refused to take 
any notice of them. 
elbows in their worn blue sleeves on the top of 
her desk, and putting her fingers in her ears, 
began to study diligently. Ella pouted and then 
laughed, but though she kept her spelling-book 
open, she did not study much. 

When the class was called Sophronia stood at 
the foot, having been sent there the day before 
because no one was allowed to remain at the 
head more than a week. Before the lesson was 
over she was next to the head. She went back 
to her seat and wrote another ‘‘ P ” on her record. 

After school was over Sophronia carefully 
piled her books together and then put on her old 
cloak and red hood and mittens. She wanted to 
say good-by to the teacher, Miss Annie, but Miss 
Annie was busy and she was too shy to disturb 
her. Sophronia was almost the last one to leave 





the building, and when she came out the others 


were coasting down the long schoolhouse hill. 


She propped her little sharp | 
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“Oh, I must go this minute,” she cried. “I did | down on the old horsehair lounge while her 
not know it was so late! What will mother say ?” | mother covered her with a quilt. 
“Oh, I guess she won’t care,” said Ella. | she was fast asleep. 
**Tisn’t so very late.” 
Sophronia scarcely heard her. She had picked | 
““Good-by,” she ealled over her shoulder. ‘“‘It “She aint sick, is she?” he asked his daugh- 
was real good of you to let me coast,’ but the ter. 
last words only sounded like a faint echo in the *“*No thanks to her if she aint,” returned Mrs. 
Baker. 


kept casting nervous glances behind her. 


was very still and cold, and there were strange | the quilt closer about the child. “I don’t see 


| winter noises in the icy woods beside the road. | how she’ll get her lessons done to-day,”’ she said. 


| 





| 
| 


It was the first of February, and a glittering, | 


icy crust of snow covered everything. 


dazzling light in the little frozen pools down in 
the meadows. Sophronia had to shut her eyes 


for a minute or two before she could get used to | cold—I truly aint!” 


the contrast between the dark schoolroom and 
the radiant winter, world outside. 

Ella Burdick came up to the top of the hill, 
dragging her sled. Her eyes were sparkling and 
her cheeks glowing with the exercise; the two 
girls seemed as great a contrast as the two 
worlds—without the schoolhouse and within. 

“Come and coast down with me,” said Ella. 

Sophronia looked longingly down the hill. ‘I 
don’t believe I’d better,” she said. 

“You always say that—I don’t see why!’ 

“TI must be going home.” 

“But it won’t hurt you to go down just once,” 
begged Ella. “Do, Sophie. You 
don’t know how nice it is!’ 

Sophronia hesitated and glanced 
irresolutely at her books. ‘I sup- 
pose it wouldn’t hurt—just once,” 
she said. 

She put her books down on the 
top of the steps and then followed 
Ella to the top of the hill. 

“Get on behind me,” commanded 
Ella, “and hold on tight.” 

Sophronia tucked in her dress 
and put her arms around Ella’s 
waist. Ella pushed the sled with 
her foot and then they flew down 
the long slope. The cold wind 
beat in their faces, and now and 
then a fine powder of snow flew 
up around them. 

“Isn’t it nice?” asked Ella. 

“Splendid!” answered Sophro- 
nia. There was a faint glow on 
her little, thin face, like a reflec- 
tion from the red hood. 

“Try it again?” 

“T guess maybe I can try it once 
more.’’ 

She went again and again, until 
finally she was startled by a sud- 
den chill in the air, as the sun 
disappeared behind the hills. 


The sun | minutes Mrs. Baker returned with a bowl of | 
was quite low, and seemed to be burning with | thoroughwort tea. 











Long before she 
reached home her color 
was gone and her thin 
little face sharpened 
into an expression of 
anxiety, almost of ter- 
ror. She tried to run, 
but her feet refused 
to hurry. When she 
reached home at last 
she was too much ex- 
hausted to speak. 

“Sophronia, what ails 
you ?”’ cried her mother. 

Sophronia sat pant- 
ing heavily, but said not 
a word. Her mother 
gave her a little shake; 
her voice was keen 
with anxiety. 

“Sophronia Baker, 
tell me this minute 
what is the matter!” 

“Oh, ”’ gasped So- 
phronia, “it was noth- 
ing. I stayed to coast 
with Ella Burdick just 
a little while, and then 
I hurried so, and it 
was so dark and lonesome, and I got seared.” | Sophronia opened her eyes an hour later. Her 
Her mother took off the cloak and hood and grandfather was sitting beside her. 
put Sophronia in the wooden rocker before the} “Why,” she cried, bewilderedly, ‘“‘what’s the 
stove. : | matter? Oh, yes, I know now. I got all perfect | 

“You stay there,”’ she commanded. | to-day, mother.” She had pushed aside the quilt | 

Sophronia stayed meekly, holding out her | and was sitting up with flushed cheeks. ‘Miss 
worn, stubby shoes to the fire. In a few) Annie said my composition was the best of any.” 

“Well, I guess you won't have perfect 
to-morrow,” said her mother. 

“Drink it right down,’’ she said briefly. “Oh, yes, I shall,” said Sophronia, feverishly. 
“Q mother!” pleaded Sophronia, ‘I aint a bit | “‘I must, mother. I'll study real hard.” 

| As soon as supper was over she sat down with | 
“Drink it this minute!” said her mother. “I | her books. Her grandfather got out the checker- | 


| 








coasting all the afternoon. Suppose you should | up. At eight Sophronia was still busy, and he 

be sick and miss school—how would you like | put it away with a sigh of disappointment. At 

that ?’’ | half-past eight there were five examples yet 
“Oh!” cried Sophronia, with a little, terrified | undone. 

gasp, ‘‘I’ll take it, mother.” | “O mother,” she said, ‘‘can’t I stay up just to 
She bent her face heroically to the bitter | finish these?” 

draught. Her mother stood over her until the| ‘You'd ought to have thought of that before,” | 

last drop was swallowed. | answered her mother. ‘It won’t do any good to 
“Now,” she said, “you just lie down on the | tease, Sophronia. You must go to bed now.” 

Sophronia sighed and gathered up her books, 


lounge till supper-time.’’ 
Sophronia was too tired to protest. She lay | but her eyes were full of trouble; she was afraid 
she could not get her examples 
done before school. She was up 
early in the morning, but she 
still had two examples to do when | 
she left home. She was a little 
early at school; Ella was there 
before her. 

“Got your examples done?” | 
asked Sophronia. 

“Yes,” answered Ella. “Have | 
you?” Ella was very quick at | 
arithmetic. 

**No,” said Sophronia, ‘I didn’t 
have time. I’ve got two to do.” 

“*They’re real easy,” said Ella. 
“You'll get them before school. 
I guess I'll go out till the bell 
rings.” 

She ran out, leaving her books | 
and slate on her desk. Sophronia | 
turned her face from them and set | 
at work. One example was soon | 
done, but the other bothered her. | 
The little clock on the teacher’s | 
desk said seven minutes of nine. | 
Sophronia glanced at it, and then | 
began multiplying more nervously | 
than ever, but still the work was | 
wrong. 


Sh 
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A GAME OF CHECKERS. 


then slowly, as if impelled by a 


“She stayed after school and coasted, | 

It was quite a long way to her home, and the | and then got all tired out hurrying home. [| 
road was very lonely. Sophronia was timid, and | don’t see what possessed her—she never stayed 
It | before.” She stooped as she spoke and tucked | 








will stronger than her own, she turned toward 


In five minutes | Ella’s slate and gave a quick look at the examples. 


That showed her her mistake. In two minutes 


7.2 ® . | 
Old Mr. Wright came shuffling into the room. | her work was all correctly done. 
A blank expression crossed his face as he saw | 
}up her books and was running up the road. | Sophronia on the lounge. 


“It wasn’t really a mistake,” she said to herself. 
“It was only that my lines were a little crooked, 
so that they didn’t add up right.” But there was 
a bright spot of color in each cheek, and her eyes 
looked heavy. She never had cheated before. 

When the arithmetic class was called, so many 
of the pupils had not done all the work that Miss 
Annie agreed to call those perfect who had all 
but one. ‘So I was perfect anyway,” Sophronia 
said, as she took her seat. 

The arithmetic class was the last one before 








SUPHRONIA PEEPS AT ELLA’S SLATE. 


recess, and the other girls were talking all around 
her. Sophronia leaned her head wearily on her 
hands. 

“Aint you coming out?” asked Ella. 

“I guess not,” said Sophronia. “My head 
aches.” 

Ella looked at her curiously. 
you study so hard?” she said. 
anything.” 

“Oh, ’cause —” said Sophronia. Suddenly she 
looked up. ‘They were all alone in the room 
then; even Miss Annie had gone outside. 

“Ella,” she said, ‘‘could you care anything for 


“What makes 
“I wouldn’t for 


| guess I’m not going to risk it after you’ve been | board and waited, but Sophronia never looked | a girl who had done something awful ?” 


She spoke in a queer, stifled voice. Ella looked 
at her in amazement. “What do you mean?” 
she said. 

“Could you, Ella?” 

“‘Why, I don’t—know,” said Ella, slowly. “I 


| don’t suppose I should.” 


Sophronia looked as if in misery, but her voice 
sounded curiously hard and emotionless as she 
said, ‘‘No, I don’t suppose you would. I wouldn’t 
either. But, Ella, I did something dreadful—l 
cheated !” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Ella, stoutly. 

“I did! I cheated on that last example. I 
didn’t have time to do them all at home, ‘cause 
I stayed coasting yesterday, and then this morn- 
ing I tried to finish them before school, and I 
couldn't make it come right, and your slate was 
there. I didn’t mean to look, but I did, and saw 
my mistake, and then I did it all right.” 

“IT don’t think that was anything so very 
dreadful,” said Ella. “Lots of the girls do worse 
than that every day. The last example didn’t 
count, so you were perfect anyway.” 

“Yes,” said Sophronia, doubtfully, “‘I know I 
was, but it doesn’t seem as if I’d ought to be, 
some way.” 

“Why don’t you tell Miss Annie, then?” said 
Ella. 

“Oh, I couldn’t !” eried Sophronia, shrinking 
as if from a blow. She sat and thought a minute. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” she said. “I'll do 
three extra examples for a week. Don’t you 
s’pose that would make up?” 

“What a funny girl you are!” answered Ella. 
“Miss Annie wouldn’t punish you at all, and yet 
you go and punish yourself rather than tell her!” 

“Do you think that would make up ?” persisted 
Sophronia. 

“‘Why, of course I do,” answered Ella, “and I 
like you just as well as ever. Now are you 


Suddenly she looked up, and | contented?” 


Sophronia gave her a little, uncertain smile, 
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and then opened her arithmetic and began 
working on her extra examples. 

All that week Sophronia worked very hard. 
She was not quick at arithmetic, and had given 
herself the hardest punishment she could think 
of. She seemed tired and fretful, and night after 
night her grandfather got out the checker-board 
and then sat patiently waiting, only to put it 
away unused at eight o’clock. . 

Her mother watched her anxiously. ‘Aint 
you getting on all right at school?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes’m,” answered Sophronia. 

“Well, I think Miss Annie gives you too hard 
lessons, and I shall tell her so the next time I see 
her—that’s all there is about it.” 

Sophronia burst into tears. ‘‘Don’t, mother,” 
she cried. ‘Please don’t!. I haven’t got too 
many lessons. Don’t say anything to her!” 

Her mother looked perplexed. ‘Well, then, 
you’ve got to act differently from what you do 
now. I can’t have you moping round like this. 
I'd take you out of school sooner than have you 
get sick.” 

“I’m not sick, mother—traly I’m not. I'll be 
all right to-morrow. Please wait and see.” 

“Well,” agreed her mother, reluctantly, “I'll 
wait a few days; but it won’t be long, Sophronia 
Baker, if you don’t act better.” 

But Sophronia did ‘act better.” Her self- 
imposed punishment was ended, so that she had 
less work to do, and gradually the strain wore off 
and she seemed like her old self. The first night 
after her extra work was done she stopped 
studying at seven. Her grandfather was watch- 
ing her with pathetic wistfulness. 

“IT guess I can play cheekers some now,” she 
said. 

The old man looked up in half-incredulous joy. 
“What did you say?” he asked. 

“*T said [ could play checkers to-night.” 

He hurried off for the board, and seated | 
himself opposite her with a shining face. They 
played very gravely, studying each move. At 
the end of the hour Sophronia had won two more 
games than he. He chuckled with pleasure. 

‘Another perfect for ye, Sophronia,” he said. | 

At school Sophronia’s paper was nearly full. | 
The term was to end with an entertainment on 
Washington’s birthday, and the scholars could 
scarcely talk of anything else. Most of the girls | 
were to recite, but Sophronia, who was too shy to 
recite, was to read a composition about Washing- 
ton. She spent a great deal of time on it, and 
real it over and over again to her grandfather, | 
who was never tired of listening to it. It ended: | 

“George Washington was a very great and | 
wonderful man, but I think the greatest thing | 
about him was that he never told a lie. We 
cannot all be like him in other things, but we can 
in that, and I think we ought to try.” 

Grandpa Wright could not remember very 
much of the composition, but he could remember | 
those lines, and he went about the house saying | 
them over and over again to himself. | 

Sophronia was not given to valuing her accom- | 
plishments highly, but she was very happy over 
that composition, and after it was finished stole | 
away more than once to look at it as it lay, nicely | 
copied, on the parlor table. 

This was to be a very great occasion—nothing | 
like it ever had been given before Miss Annie | 
took the school. The pupils were all to be) 
dressed as in Washington’s time, and Sophronia 
had to sit still for nearly an hour while her | 
mother arranged her hair in great high rolls and 
powdered it. She wore a cream-colored chintz 
dress with little pink rosebuds on it, and carried 
a big fan. When Sophronia looked in the glass 
she scarcely knew herself. 

She and her mother and grandfather were | 
among the earliest arrivals at the schoolhouse, 
but Miss Annie was there before them. She | 
shook hands with old Mr. Wright and his! 
daughter, and then kissed Sophronia. 

The sensitive color flushed Sophronia’s cheeks. | 
She adored Miss Annie, but the teacher never | 
had kissed her before. Her little, thin face was 
all alight with the joy of it. 

When Sophronia was called upon to read her | 
composition, she trembled as she went up on the 
platform; but Miss Annie smiled encouragingly 
at her as she passed. 

“Be sure to speak so every one can hear you,” 
she whispered. 

Sophronia had thought she never could read 
before so many people, but after Miss Annie had 
spoken she felt as if she would do anything 
sooner than disappoint her. She lifted her head 
and read in a clear, distinct voice that could be 
heard everywhere in the room. 

When she ended there was quite a burst of 
applause, but Sophronia, shy and frightened now 
that it was over, slipped quickly into her seat 
beside her grandfather. 

He was whispering over to himself bits of her 
composition. He heard nothing that was said 
afterward, but kept repeating the familiar words 
over and over. 

The audience grew more and more enthusiastic. 
Finally, when the last recitation had been given, 
Eben Green went down to the front and whispered 
something to the teacher. She looked surprised, 
then doubtful, but at last pleased. Mr. Green 
faced the expectant audience. 

“IT guess we’ve all enjoyed ourselves, friends,” 
he said, “‘and for my part I want to give a little 
testimonial, as it were, in appreciation of all the 
work that’s been done in this building this 
winter. We are only tasting the cake and 


| seemed swinging around her. 
| grew white. 
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| preserves, as it were, to-night; but there’s been 

| plenty of good, nourishing bread and meat, as I 
happen to know, having three children of my 

own here. Now we’ve been hearing a lot about 

| George Washington—that is all proper and fitting. 
George Washington comes most too high for me, 
but here’s Martha—”’ and he held up a crisp 
dollar-bill—‘‘and Martha’s going to the scholar 
that’s done the best work this winter, and that is 
Sophronia Baker.” 

The audience broke into cheers. Sophronia 
sat as if dazed, while old Grandpa Wright, 
uncomprehending, still muttered to himself about 
Washington. 

“And I’m told to add,” shouted Mr. Green 
above the din, “that Sophronia Baker has not 
only done the regular school work, but has often 
done more than was required.” 

Sophronia half-rose, and her mother gave her a 
little push. 

“Go up and get it, and be sure to thank him 
prettily,” she said. 

‘We can’t all be like him in other things, but 
we can in that, and I think we’d orter try,” 
muttered Grandpa Wright. 

Sophronia gave one look around her, and 
then walked down to the front of the 
room and stood before Eben Green, saying 
something very fast. He bent down to hear 
her. 

“Speech!” called some one. ‘Put her 
on the platform. Let us see her.” 

Mr. Green swung the child up and she 
stood before them all. She clasped her 
hands tightly together, and for a moment 
the schoolhouse and the familiar faces 

Her face 
It seemed as if the gay cos- 
tuming emphasized the struggle of the 
little, shrinking soul behind it. 

“Take her down,” called some one. 
“It’s a shame to frighten the child!” 

Sophronia opened her eyes. She did not 
look at Miss Annie; she looked at her 
grandfather, whose lips were still moving ; 
but Miss Annie’s face was vividly before 
her. She knew just how that face would 
sadden ina moment. She stepped forward 
desperately. 

“Wait a minute,” she said. “I—I’ve got 
something to say.” 

The rustling all over the house subsided 
instantly, and in the stillness that followed 
it seemed to Sophronia that she could hear 
nothing but the heavy beating of her own 
heart. 

“Tt—it isn’t fair,” she said. ‘‘I’ve been 
reading about Washington, and I—told a 
lie myself.” Her voice was very low, but 
in the intense hush every syllable was 
heard. 

“Tt was about arithmetic one day. I 
wanted to get perfect, because mother said 
if I could get perfect all the quarter I could 
ask Miss Annie to board with us next 
term, and I wanted her so! I had all the 
examples but one, and it was most time 
for school to begin. I tried and tried, and 
then—I looked on Ella Burdick’s slate and 
I saw my mistake. So I don’t deserve it. 

Ella did them without cheating.’’ 

In the instant’s pause that followed, Ella 
had dashed up on the platform, and now 
she stood with her arm around Sophronia, 
and confronted the audience with excited 
face. 

“She didn’t tell it all!” she said. “It 
wasn’t much of a mistake just because her 
figures were crooked, and anyway, that 
example didn’t count. Sophronia wouldn’t 
have counted it if it had, I know. Miss 
Annie let us off on the last one. And she 
just worked and worked to punish herself, 
and she studied and deserves a prize, and [ 
don’t and I won’t take it, so now!” 

Turning away, she put her face lovingly 
against Sophronia’s. Eben Green drew a long 
breath. The scene had been too tragic for him; 
he felt as if he had been in some strange element. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “if no one will take 
it, | reckon there isn’t anything for me to do but 
to withdraw the prize and offer three cheers for 
the little girls. The teaching of this school beats 

anything I ever heard of!” 

The cheers were given excitedly, but the two 
girls did not notice. Ella was still trying to 
comfort Sophronia. Suddenly Sophronia felt 
herself held in two loving arms, and looked up 
into Miss Annie’s face—not grave and sober as 
she had pictured it, but with tears shining in the 
happy eyes. 

“My dear, brave little girl!’’ the teacher 
whispered. 

Sophronia looked at her. ‘Miss Annie!” she 
gasped, “do you mean you like me—just the 
same ?” 

“Just exactly the same,” answered Miss 
Annie, “and I am coming to stay with you next 
| term if your mother will let me.” 

How Sophronia got out of the schoolroom that 
night she never could tell. She remembered that 
Ella held her hand tightly until they reached the 
corner where the roads separated; then she 
walked on between her mother and grandfather. 
No other neighbors went their way. 

‘That was a dreadful thing to do, Sophronia,” 
said her mother, ‘‘but I’m real glad you told.” 

“*Yes’m; so’m I,” said Sophronia. 

‘We can’t all be like him in other things, but— 








Sophronia always is ahead !”’ muttered her grand- 
father, confusedly. 

The moonlight shone white and solemn across 
the snow, and the walk was long and lonely, but 
to Sophronia it seemed short; she was thinking 
of Miss Annie. 

“She does love me just the same, I know she 
does—her eyes said so,’’ she thought. 





She no longer saw the bare trees and wintry | 
road. She seemed to feel the soft spring wind in 
her face, and the trees were tossing golden flecks | 
| of sunlight back and forth on their young, green | 
leaves, and in the midst of all the tender new | 
life and beauty she wads walking with Miss 
Annie. MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 
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“Talking Flags.” 





Lieutenant Dan’s Danny, the boy trum- 
peter. —— Hemmed in by Indians. —- The 
flaming signal from the sacred rocks.— | 





A story of the northern frontier. | 





THE SIGNAL. 
ITHIN a short distance from our 
northern frontier, far from 
mankind, amid stillness broken 
only by the sighing of the wind 
or the dismal howling of a 
stray coyote, is a little mound, 





rounding country. No loving 
nor hang garlands on the weather-brown head- 
board which bears this inscription, rudely carved 
below crossed swords : 


Here lies Lieutenant Dan Baldwin 
and his 
Faithful Friend, ‘Talking Flags.” 
Who Died That We Might Live. 
One day, shortly after Dan Baldwin graduated 
from West Point, he was summoned by the 


surgeon. 
“Come down to Sudsville with me. I’m 
going to see Mrs. McCafferty,” said the surgeon. 
“Who is Mrs. McCafferty?” asked Dan. 
“She’s the laundress. You know her by sight; 
she knows you, anyway. Come along! Her 
husband was Corporal McCafferty, a first-rate 
soldier, whom the Indians killed three years ago. 
She can’t live long herself, and she wants to see 
you.” 
Dan and another youngster sauntered down to 


bare and barren as the sur-| 


hands renew it with green, | 





“Sudsville” with the surgeon, and were ushered 


handsome woman now, as she lay suffering. 





into the presence of Mrs. McCafferty. She had | 
been a handsome girl in her day; she was a 
As | 
the officers entered, she turned so as to face them. | 
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“Lieutenant Baldwin, I thank ye fer comin’! 
Bridget is done fer this time!’’ 

“Oh, you’ll come out all right!” said Dan. 

*“Troth, I won’t, but it’s not that I care for. 
It’s what’s to become of me b’y, and him widout 
kin in Ameriky! O lieutenant, I do be askin’ a 
great dale, but couldn’t ye take the b’y and be a 
daddy to him? Sure, he’d cost ye nothin’, fer 
I’ve saved a nate little pile I’ll lave in yer care.” 

What was Dan to do? He hated to refuse, 
but how on earth could he, the beau of the 
regiment, accept guardianship of the laundress’s 
untidy little boy? Dan’s comrade, in spite of 
the solemnity of the occasion, was nearly bursting 
with suppressed laughter at the idea of Dan’s 
acting as the child’s ‘‘daddy.” 

*‘Wouldn’t it be better for one of the older 
officers to take him—one with a family?” Dan 
ventured. 

“No, I want him to be wid some officer of the 
ould troop, the one his daddy served wid. I 
want him to enlist, and learn to be a good soldier. 
Savin’ yer presence, sir,’ she looked at the sur- 
geon, “Mr. Baldwin is the only officer that I’d 

care to have my Danny wid. Sure, he’d be 
no trouble, sir. He’s tin year old, and he’d 
make a fust-rate ‘striker’—he’s that handy. 
Arrah, here he is now!” she said eagerly, 
as the door opened to admit a handsome 
little fellow, with a body straight as an 
arrow and elastic as a carriage whip. 

“Here, Danny darlin’, here’s Lieutenant 
Baldwin, who’s going to be a daddy to ye.” 

The boy’s heels clicked together, and he 
raised a hand to his curly head in precise 
salute. Baldwin’s heart was touched. He 
returned the salute and said to the mother : 

**I guess you’ll come out all right, but if 
you don’t, rest assured I’ll take the boy.” 

Mrs. McCafferty did not ‘‘come out all 
right.” She died; and thus Danny came 
under the tuition of Lieutenant Dan. 

Six years passed, and then Lieutenant 
Dan had gained his single bars. Little 
Danny had grown to be the handsomest 
young fellow in the regiment—just sixteen, 
and a trumpeter in old Troop A. His 
education had not been neglected, and that, 
together with his never-failing Irish wit 
and abundant good nature, made him a 
favorite with officers and men. Lieutenant 
Dan was proud of him, and he almost 
worshipped Lieutenant Dan. 

The boy had early developed a remarka- 
ble faculty for signalling, and was there- 
upon christened ‘“Talking Flags” by the 
Indian scouts. By this name he was 
always known. 

A few months after Talking Flags 
enlisted, Troop A started from the post 
equipped for a long scouting expédition. 
The Indians had been, getting uneasy, and 
it was deemed necessary that a few soldiers 
should be kept constantly in the field. 

When the troop had been three days out, 
and still had seen nothing either of the 
Indians or of the main body of cavalry that 
were to follow the trail after the lapse of 
one day, the soldiers were riding, about 
sundown, in column of fours, amid a cloud 
of dust. Tired and dirty they jogged 
steadily along, profanely wondering when 
their young commander would give the 
signal to halt and make camp. 

A hundred yards ahead was the advance 
guard, stretching out in long, thin, blue 
skirmish line. At the head of the fours 
rode Lieutenant Dan, commanding in the 
absence of the captain. Like most of the 
men he was clad in sombrero, buckskin 
riding-breeches and blue flannel shirt. On 
his boots were huge Mexican spurs. 

A good officer out scouting does not call 
a halt to please his men. If he seems to 
shirk fatigue they will shirk worse; if he 

makes nothing of labor they gain spirit. 

Dan kept the troop moving until it was plainly 
necessary to look for a camping-place. Then he 
ordered a halt, called to his side Talking Flags 
and the first sergeant, and rode off with them to 
choose a suitable camp-ground. Ina few minutes 
they entered a deep cajion, surrounded on three 
sides by high walls of solid rock. 

“See that rock up there?’ remarked the lieu- 
tenant, pointing to a large rock which projected 
from the summit of the high peak near the 
entrance to the caiion. “Well, that’s sacred 
among the Indians. They think the devil, or 
some strange spirit, inhabits it. Once you get on 
that rock, you’re safe—the red rascals wouldn’t 
dare fire on you,”’ he continued, with the air of a 
man who knew what he was talking about. 

‘‘Murphy, you go back and bring up the troop,” 
said Dan, as he dismounted and gave his horse to 
Talking Flags. “I’m going to sit down and make 
a sketch of the sacred rock. You can water the 
horses there,” he said to Talking Flags, pointing 
to the little stream that runs down the cafion. 

Talking Flags had just reached the stream and 
was trying to induce the horses, which seemed 
restless and uneasy, to drink, when he heard 
two shots. As the boy turned, he screamed with 
horror. Not fifty yards away was the lieutenant, 
lying on the ground. 

Talking Flags, leaving the horses to follow 
him, which they did instantly, ran toward his 
daddy, careless of the bullets that whizzed about 
him as if fired from a Winchester by one man. 
It was not till he knelt by the lieutenant, lifted 
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his head and saw him still living, that the young | kill him? May be it is their sacred hill, after | Involuntarily, every man thought of the words | 





trumpeter drew his revolver and opened fire/all,” said Lawler; and indeed the superstition’ which have descended from time immemorial 
upon the willows whence the murderous shots | of the savages was the sole protection of the boy. | among soldiers: 


had come. He was still shooting when Murphy | 
brought the troop up at a gallop. 

“What?” “Who?” ‘‘Where?” Murphy and 
the soldiers seemed all shouting at once. 

“Tn there!” cried Talking Flags. “Only one 
man, I guess. Get after him. Oh, I’m afraid 
the lieutenant’s killed !’’ 

The enraged troopers ran through the thicket, 
but the murderer had fled at their approach. 
When they returned their commander had recov- 
ered consciousness, and Talking Flags was hold- 
ing his head gently. 

“Ah, now, lieutenant, don’t try to sit up—don’t, 
now!” pleaded the little trumpeter. 

The lieutenant said nothing. He raised his 
eyes to the mountains. There, high up on the 
topmost peak, a thin, white column of smoke had 
suddenly risen straight up. The lieutenant 
pointed to it excitedly. 

“It’s an Indian signal-fire!” he said. 

“Bedad, then we’re spotted, boys!’’ said Mur- 
phy. “And the red nagur that shot the lieutenant | 
is only wan av the collection.” 

Two hours later the situation of Troop A had | 
begun to look serious. Signal-fires were burning 
in every direction. Sergeant Lawler, who had | 
gone out scouting shortly after sundown, came 
back with a long face. 

*“Men, they’ve got us ina trap. We are in no 
immediate danger,” he said. “They won’t 
attack till daylight, but when daylight comes —” 

“Oh, by this and by that,’ cried Murphy, “‘if | 
we could wanst get word to the two throops that’s | 
follying—it’s the reds ’d be in the thrap.” 

“What's the matter with me going up that 
hill,” cried Talking Flags, “and signalling to | 
the other troops? I heard the lieutenant say he | 
expected they’d be within a few miles of here 
to-night.” 

“What's the matter wid the plan?” said 
Murphy, derisively. ‘“‘Yer scalp’s the matter— 
that’s all. Don’t you see the fires all round on 
the hills? Don’t you hear the haythens howlin’? 
Maybe it’s singin’ they’d callit. Begor, a man’d 
need to be a jack-rabbit or an aigle to get up to 
the top onseen. And wanst he began signalling | 
there —’” 

“‘He’d be safe,” said Talking Flags. ‘The | 
lieutenant says the Indians think the rock is | 
sacred and wouldn’t dare to fire at anybody on | 
Ng 

“Whirroo! that’s a fairy tale,” said Murphy. | 
“T sooner you’d trust your scalp to it than mine.” 

“Let me go, anyhow,” said the boy, whose 
confidence in his daddy was perfect. 

“None of that!” cried the sergeant, decisively. | 
“Stay where you are—we'll all be killed sociably | 
together in the mornin’.” 

But about midnight Murphy changed his mind. 
The lieutenant’s wound was now seen to be very 
dangerous. He was in a fever; only surgery | 
could save him; there was a surgeon with the 
other troops, and Talking Flags again implored 
the non-commissioned officer to let him try to 
ascend the hill. } 

“What if I am killed?” cried the boy. “I 
don’t want to: live if the lieutenant dies this way 
—when I might get the doctor to him. You 
allow we'll all be killed anyway in the morning. 
Let me go!” 


Little the men knew, as they sat anxiously 
watching the waving of the signals, that Talking 
Flags was desperately swinging the heavy torch, 
while the blood was gushing from an ugly 
wound in his thigh. To him the trees were spin- 
ning round, and his knees were quaking from 


| weakness. Often he was obliged to stagger for- 


ward to keep from falling, but all the time the 
torch kept up a steady swing. Faster and faster 
it moved, as he thought of his lieutenant, his 
benefactor, his daddy lying wounded below, and 


the little command which was doomed if help did | 


not come in the early morning. 

Soon he heard a fight beginning below him. 
The Indians had gathered round the camp. 
Their songs had quite ceased. They seemed to 
understand that the signalman on their sacred 
mountain might bring on more troops. Down in 
camp cries rose from the sorely wounded, and 
one poor fellow had already gone to his last 
resting-place. But still the savages feared to 
close in. 

Soon the watching sergeants saw the torch 
signal, ‘‘Baldwin,”’ for so much of the code was 
familiar to them, and they knew that the message 


had ended. After a few minutes the torch again 
began to move. “O. K.,” it said, and they knew 


that Talking Flags had received a reply. Then 
both light and torch vanished. 

“He’s coming down, I guess,” said the men. 

But no, he was trumpeting! Faint and weak 
at first, then louder, clearer came the notes of 
officers’ call. 

“That manes there’s troops not far away, and 
Talking Flags is for guiding them this way,” cried 


Murphy. “Hurray! theyll be wid us before 
morning! Cram in the cartridges, boys—give the 


haythens all you can.. The firing will be heard out 
beyant and show the other throops the way in.”’ 

The Indians seemed to realize that their prey 
was slipping from their clutches. Perhaps already 
they heard the faint peal of a trumpet far away 
to the south. At any rate their former caution 
changed to insolent boldness. Once even, a 
warrior ran up, nearly to the impromptu bulwark, 
and was about to fire, when a bullet laid him low. 

At intervals during the long hours that followed, 
the notes of officers’ call would ring out loud and 
clear. 
strange lull in the firing, which had become 
incessant. 

During the ominous silence, the officers’ call 


began again. Then far up the mountainside | 
there was a sharp report, and the trumpet sud- 
denly ceased. 


“Poor boy!” cried Murphy. 
to him afther all. 1 suppose their fear av the 
hill wint out in desperation.” 

The men still kept up their firing, but despair 
was written on every face. Death seemed doubly 
dreadful because safety had seemed so near. 


Now the Indians seemed gathering for a rush, | 
Again a trumpet | 
call, very faintly blown, came down from the | 


and an ominous silence befell. 


sacred hill. 
“The boy’s not dead, but he’s dying,’ said 
Murphy. 


With sullen resignation, the old sergeant took 
out his pipe and was just scratching a match, 


At last, in the small hours, there was a | 


“They wint up| & 
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ood night! 
Must thou go 
When the day and the night 
Nee ee 80? 
Allis well! Hasten all 
To their rest! 


Love 





As the trumpet was sounding, Lieutenant Dan 
seemed to recover consciousness. He sat up and 
listened. When the last faint note was dying 
away, he murmured softly, ‘*That means that 
little Talking Flags and I are mustered out.’’ 

Then he dropped back to his saddle pillow. 
The surgeon bent forward but his grave, “‘Gentle- 
men, Lieutenant Baldwin is dead,” was unneces- 
sary to tell them that the young officer had been 
called up by the Great Commander. 

High on the mountain, amid the strange, wild 
scenery, lay the slender form of Talking Flags. 
They found him still warm. At his feet lay the 
torch, and buckled at his side was his faithful 
revolver. In his forehead, shadowed by fine, 
brown, wavy hair, was a glancing wound, from 
which the blood was still trickling, leaving a 
bright red path in the centre of the white brow, 
which his sombrero had protected from the sun. 
On the delicate red lips a smile still played. In 
one slender brown hand was the shining trumpet. 
In the other, clasped to his breast, was an old 
handkerchief of Lieutenant Dan’s. 

Henry C. CARR. 
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Lotus - Land. 


There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 
Music that gentlier on the Fg lies 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes. 7 
ennyson, 
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Sammy Amm’s Cure. 


A fourteen-dollar lunch causes his adop- 
tive father to apply his knowledge of 
homeopathic principles. 


i AM anorphan, and my name is Samuel 
Amm, but everybody in Chipway vil 
lage calls me Sammy. My father has 
asked me to write out a plain account 
of how, as he says, he cured me on 
homeopathic principles. 





He says he) 
will correct my spelling and send the | 


story to the Youth’s Companion if I tell it just | 


as it happened. 

He is not my real father, for he adopted me 
only a year ago next Christmas, when | wasn’t 
| fifteen. He’s not married; in Chipway they 
call him an old bachelor, and he doesn’t seem to 
have anything to do exeept live on his money 
and, as he says, cure me of ways that his adopted 
son ought not to have. 


| when suddenly pipe and match were hurled away. | I used to have more fun when I was just a 


“But maybe I was only talkin’, boy,” said | Faint and indistinct came the sound of a trumpet. | Plain orphan, going round the streets, eating 


Murphy, kindly. ‘Faith, you’re a dacent lad, | 


“Ts it him?” asked a packer. 


|any time I got something from somebody. But 


so you are, and it’s the good heart you have.| “Him! him! No—it’s from the south,” cried I didn’t have any good clothes then, nor any 


Sure, you’d be throwin’ away yer life, and the | 


rest of us may hold out all day to-morrow, and get | —it’s not him—if the poor boy is trumpetin’ it’s | Raggedy Sam. 


relieved in the end. And how will ye signal, me 
fine fellow?” asked Murphy. ‘“‘Sure, the flags 
can’t be seen at night.” 


“But a torch can,” said Talking Flags. ‘And | 
I'll go—you’ll let me go!” 

“T'll go, too!” cried Sergeant Lawler. 

“No, you won’t!” said Murphy. “Two will 
be twic’t as noisy as wan. The boy is quick asa 
cat, and he’ll go cautious. If anny wan can 
pass onseen, it’s himself. So go, me brave lad, 
and may the saints be wid ye up the hill!” 

Talking Flags took off his boots and put on 
moccasins. He examined his revolver carefully, 
stripped off his coat, and then, with his trumpet 
slung at his back, was ready to start. 

Approaching the now sleeping lieutenant and 
kneeling beside him, the boy pressed his lips to 
his young daddy’s forehead. Then, with one 
long, wistful look at his officer, the little trum- 
peter rose and stepped out into the darkness. 
Before he had been gone ten minutes, Murphy 
began to reproach himself bitterly for having 
allowed such a little fellow to start on a journey 
to death. 

Ten, twenty, thirty minutes they waited in 
breathless silence. Then a fusillade rang out on 
the stillness of night, and everything relapsed 
into silence. The nerves of all were strained to 
catch the slightest sound. Had the boy been hit, 
or, worse yet, captured? Long they waited, | 
fearing to hear the yelling of savages about a 
torture fire. 

Suddenly the sergeant exclaimed, “Look!’’ 
Far up on the mountain top, shining clear, was a 
light. Soon another light appeared, and began 
It was 





to dart to and fro like a will-o’-the-wisp. 
the torch of Talking Flags. 

“Thank heaven, he’s got there all right!” said 
Lawler, fervently, as the men broke into a great 
cheer. 

“But is it possible the Indians won’t go up and | 





| galloped into camp, cheering and cheered. 


Murphy. Talking Flags was to the north. “No 
in heaven they hear him.” 

Presently the trumpet sounded again, this time 
louder and near the opening to the caion. 
“Gallop,” it signalled. 

In twenty minutes, two strong troops of cavalry 
Dawn 
was just beginning. Stopping only for orders 
from the captain in command, the troops set off 


' in different directions after the now flying Indians, 


and soon the crack, crack of the carbines was 
heard on every side. But the trumpets sounded 


the recall, and back the soldiers came—hot, tired | 


and dusty, but flushed and gleaming with the 
wrath of battle. 

Meanwhile a little knot of anxious men had 
gathered round the surgeon, who was bending 
over the now delirious lieutenant. Dan Baldwin 
was muttering incoherent scraps of sentences. 
He was once more at the “‘Point” and late to roll- 
call,—now it was graduation day, the last time he 
would ever wear the gray,—now he was saying 
farewell to those who for four long, long years of 
hard work and fun mingled had been his boon 
companions. 

“Good-by, old man, and God keep you! Good- 
by, Dick, old fellow! I'll see you once in a while 
when we’re both wearing the blue and yellow.” 


Then the voice grew weaker and again became | 


inaudible, and the surgeon rose. 

“The lieutenant is bleeding internally and can’t 
live an hour,” he announced, gravely. 

One of the group was an old gray-haired cap- 
tain who had been at Chancellorsville and had 
seen men die by the score, but now a lump rose 
in his throat and his kindly gray eyes filled with 
tears. 
the tops of the western hills, sent a long shaft 
through a cleft of the cafion, and poured glory on 
the dying lieutenant’s face. At the same moment, 
down from the sacred rock came most faintly the 
mournful wail of a trumpet, sounding taps. 


Suddenly the sun, which had been gilding | 


| regular place to sleep, and the boys called me 
It was because I found out for 
myself how to read and write that my adopted 
| father adopted me—said he wanted to give me a 
| chance in the world. 

| I like being an adopted son, but in some ways 
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along, my son. There’s Mary ringing. You're 
going to have a nice breakfast on homeopathic 
principles. Do you know what that means, 
Sammy ?” 

“No, father.’ 

“Well, you'll learn,” and with that we sat 
down. There was a big platter of eggs right 


| before me. 


“Have an egg, Sammy,” my adopted father 
said. 

So I took one, and it was cold. 

“You have shown an extraordinary liking for 
raw eggs, my son,” he said, smiling kindly, “and 
I mean to be very indulgent whenever I think it 
will be for your good in this world and the next. 
Let me see how you eat them, Sammy. Same’s 
you did yesterday, you know.” 

So I broke a little hole in each end, and swal- 
lowed it down. 

“Show me again, won’t you, Sammy?’ he 
said, most interested. 

So I took another and downed it. He looked 
as if he thought it was smart to swallow them 
down that way. 

“Remarkable!” said he. ‘Once more. Now!” 

So I gave another gulp, and that was three. 
Then I reached out my hand for the toast. 

“Wait a moment, Sammy,” said my adopted 
father. “Don’t you think you'd better have 
another egg to start your breakfast fairly ?” 

So I downed another, and reached out for the 
toast again. 

“IT don’t think it will do to let you take toast 
with them,” he said, very seriously. ‘Have 
another egg—now, Sammy !” 

So that was five. Then I reached out for the 
hot cakes. 

“No, no, my son,” said he, very pleasantly. 
“T never heard of anybody eating hot biscuit 
with raw eggs. Did you? Of course not. 
Another egg, Sammy.”” 

I was kind of puzzled, and down it went. 


| Then I reached out for the plate of bread. 


**My dear lad,” said he. .““‘What! Bread with 
raw eggs? Dear me! dear me!’ 

I supposed it wasn’t good manners, and I drew 
back my hand kind of ashamed. 

“An egg —that’s the thing for you, Sammy,” 
he said, very decidedly, and I was chipping it in 
a jiffy. ‘Then I reached out for the salt. 1 began 
to think it’d go better with salt. 

“What? Sammy, Sammy, Sammy!” he said 
three times, very slowly. You’d have thought 
he was going to ery. ‘‘I hoped you were a con- 
sistent boy. You didn’t put salt on your eggs 
yesterday. Take another, my son.” 

So I downed another, and he seemed cheered 
up. Some way they didn’t taste as at first. I 
didn’t feel a bit like eating any more just then, 
so | held out my plate with: 

“Can I have some steak and potatoes, sir ?’’ 

“Sammy! Not sir—call me father.” 

“Can I have some, father?” 

**My dear son,” he said, “do you think I could 
be unkind enough to let you eat beefsteak and 
potatoes when I know your liking for eggs ?’’ 

He looked so hurt in his feelings that I just 
had to say, “No, sir—father. I didn’t s’pose 
you were unkind.” 

“Ah, I’m glad of that,’ he said, very briskly. 
“Take an egg, Sammy.” 

“I'd like a cup of coffee, sir,” said I. 
looked much surprised. 

“Sammy !’’ he spoke, very quick and loud, 
“have you ever read a book on the consequences 
of taking coffee with eggs?” 

I was scared—he spoke so solemnly I thought 
perhaps coffee with eggs would poison me. 

*‘No, sir, I aint read any such book,” I said. 

“Don’t you relish the eggs as you did yester- 
day?” he asked then. 

“It’s kind of different eating them at the table 


He 


| I don’t see that I’ve got half the chance I had— | instead of the barn.” 


| to do what I please, | mean, for he’s always 
| working some homeopathic cure on me, same as 
with the eggs. That’s why I’ve got so that | 
stop and think when I’m just going to do some- 
| thing I’d like to do, and most times I don’t do it 
| for fear he’ll be curing me again. 

The first time he treated me on homeopathic 
principles was this way: He’s got a lot of fancy 
hens that lay their eggs in the barn, mostly. 
About the beginning of spring I came across one 
of their nests with nine eggs, and I sucked some 
of them. 
I found them, and nobody had ever told me it 
was stealing, except from hens. 
| How my adopted father found out I’d sucked 
| those seven fancy eggs is more than I can tell— 
but I can’t do much he doesn’t know about. 
Maybe he found the shells. 

Anyhow, he said to me next morning, in a 
very nice and kind way: 

“Sammy, I hope you feel well this morning?” 

“Yes, sir,” said I. 

“Call me father,” said he, ‘“‘for I mean to be a 
| kind father to you, Sammy. I hope you're 

pretty hungry, eh?” 
“Yes, father,” I said, and I felt good ail over. 
“IT hope those eggs didn’t disagree with you 
last night?” he said. 
““N-n-no, — sir, — father,” [ said, wondering 
| how he knew about them. 
“You like eggs, don’t you, Sammy ?” 
| wasn’t angry. 
“Yes, father.” I began to feel all right again. 
“Raw or cooked ?” 
“Most as well cooked,” I said. 
“Ah, you like them raw best! 





He 


Well, come 





I’d been used to sucking eggs wherever | 


| gest the barn. 


“Of course, of course—I forgot. Come along, 
Sammy, you can finish your eggs in the barn.”’ 

“But I’ve had all I want, father,” said I. 

“Don’t be bashful, Sammy. You swallowed 
seven yesterday after a sufficient dinner, and I 
was delighted with your fine appetite, for supper. 
Come along, my son, and bring your eggs with 
you.” 

I began to think maybe he was punishing me, 
but he looked so nice and loving I couldn’t believe 
it. 

The walk to the barn settled my feelings a little, 
and I downed two more eggs when he invited me 
very politely. 

“Ah, you were right,” he said. 
the place where you really relish eggs. 
another, Sammy.” 

“T can’t, father.” 

“What!” he spoke, very vexed like, “‘you sug- 
I hasten out with you. Then 
you refuse to finish your eggs. Do you call that 
a nice way of treating your adoptive father, 
Sammy ’’’ 

“T didn’t mean any harm,” I said. 

“Then have an egg, Sammy.”’ 

“But I can’t, father.” 

“Why, Sammy!’ he seemed very astonished. 
“You like eggs—eat eggs!” 

“But I’ve got all 1 want, sir.” 

“What! A boy that has such a love for eggs 
that he casually sucks seven fancy ones worth 
two dollars apiece! Can he be serious in saying 
that a dozen are too many for his breakfast? 
Take another instantly, sir!’’ he was very stern, 
but then I began to ery, for | was feeling sick. 

“Dear me! Poor Sammy!” he was quite kind 


“The barn is 
Take 
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again. “It is a good thing you suggested the | are found in the school take the place to many of | how in their hearts all men are idealists. The 
the experience which they missed at an earlier | only criticism which I should make upon his 
“But, ugh! I | stage. 
In a law school the lines of study are marked ideals outside their daily pursuits. 


barn. ‘There, are you better, my son?” 
‘Yes, father, a little,’ I said. 


won’t ever be able to look at another raw egg.” 
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‘“‘Here’s a cure already !’’ shouted my adopted | out, of course, and the student will not be likely 


father. 
eggs one day. 
twenty-five cents’ worth in consequence of one | 
treatment on homeopathie principles. My plan | 
is vindicated at the first trial!” and he looked as | 
glad as glad. | 

With that he went out and left me, and since 
then I haven’t felt to look at an egg—except 
cooked. 

Well, I didn’t hear anything more about homeo- | 
pathic principles for about three weeks. | 
adoptive father was just as kind as could be. | 
And then one day he found me pulling up young 
carrots in the garden. | 

“Sammy,” he said—but just as I was going to | 
tell about the cure for eating young carrots he 
told me I needn’t write it out—and I’m sure I don’t | 
want to, anyway. | 

EpWArRD WILLIAM THOMSON. 
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The Bar as a Profession. 
By Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 
In Two Parts. — Part II. 


HE main thoughts of the fine 
paper on ‘The Bar as a Profes- 
sion,” by the Lord Chief Justice 
of England, in the Companion 
of February 13, 1896, are as true 
for America as for England ; but 
possibly a few local variations 

ee on his theme may have their use. 
It is not likely here that anybody will be 
prejudiced against business or will take formal 
views of the dignity of callings such as a hundred 
years ago put the ministry first, law and medicine 
next, and below them all other pursuits. The 
real beliefs of the world to-day are commercial, 
and money and the means of making it are in no 
danger of being undervalued. 

I should say that one of the good things about 

the law is that it does not pursue money directly. 
When you sell goods the price which you get and 
your own interests are what you think about in 
the affair. When you try a case you think about 
the ways to win it and the interests of your client. 
In the long run this affects one’s whole habit of 
mind, as any one will notice if he talks much with 
men. ‘ 
In the twenty-five years that I have known 
English lawyers it has seemed to me that a scho- 
lastic type of man has more chance of success in 
England than here, where the men at the top are 
usually hard fighters. Atall events, scholarliness 
as a social accomplishment is more important 
there than here, and this would lead me to lay 
somewhat less weight upon a university training 
than is done by the Lord Chief Justice. 

I will not go so far as a jesting friend of mine 
onee did and say that the main use of a university 
education is to learn the humbug of it. I think it 
very useful and very important to a man as a man. 
But in this country I do not think it quite so 
important to a lawyer as a lawyer. 





Education that a Man Must Have. 


A certain amount of education a man must have 
who constantly is using books. It will save him 
trouble if he understands an occasional scrap of 
Latin when he comes across it. But aman may 
sweep juries before him, command the attention 
of judges, counsel sagely in great affairs, or be a 
leader in any senate of the country with nothing 
of the scholarly about him. 

I say this not to make light of the good of going 
to college, but by way of encouragement to those 
who doubt whether their inability to go there does 
not take away hope of success in the law. I have 
had letters from young men beset with this doubt, 
and always have told them that it is no ground 
for despair. 

If a man misses a university education it may 
be made up to him in part by the way we study 
law in this country ; for that also is different from 
the English way. I think all the lawyers I know 
hereabouts would agree that the place for a young 
man to study law is a law school, not a lawyer’s 
office. 

We have a great many law schools in the 
United’ States in which a great many able and 
more or less distinguished men are teachers. I 
will mention that at Cambridge, not by way of 
invidious comparison, but as that which I know 
best. If a young man can afford to study there 
for two, or even three years, he will not regret a 
month of it when he comes to practice. 

After the law school spend six months in a 
good office, to see how things are done, and also 
perhaps to get a little of the usual law student’s 
conceit rubbed off, and then begin. Practice, in 
Massachusetts at least, is very easily under- 
stood. 

What needs time is not to learn the routine of 
clerk’s offices or what a writ looks like, but to 
master profoundly and in detail the great body of 
the law. This is done far better in a law school 
in the midst of a catching enthusiasm than it can 
be in the listless solitude of an office, and the 





companionship and intellectual excitement which 


“Boy eats fourteen dollars’ worth of | to find much time for the Roman law. If he| 
Next day can’t eat more than | studies that, it will be in his months of waiting | 


for clients. But in spite of the very great author- 
ity by which the study of it is recommended I 
have never been able to believe that it has the | 
value so often supposed. 


The Foundations of Law. 


A system of law at any time is the resultant of 


My | present needs and present notions of what is wise | lies only in one’s way of taking a fact. The law 


and right on the one hand, and, on the other, 


|of rules handed down from earlier states of 


society and embodying needs and notions 
which more or less have passed away. 

To get to the bottom of any system, there- 
fore, a good deal of history has to be studied, 
and this is true of the law under which we 
live now. But our law has reached broader 
and more profound generalizations than the 
Roman law, and at the same time far swr- 
passes it in the detail with which it has been 
worked out. 

One who is master of our own will master 
any civilized body of law with ease. But 
while he is engaged in mastering one, [ 
doubt the wisdom of adding to his difficulties 
by the attempt to learn another system 
which is even more in need than ours of his- 
torical explanation at every step, a large part 
of which is obsolete, and a part of which is 
hard to understand even in the best modern 
books. I cannot help suspecting that the 
advantages attributed to his study of it by 
the Lord Chief Justice were due to Sir 
Henry Maine more than to the Roman law. 

The main roots of our law are Frankish, 
not Roman, and many ideas which formerly 
were supposed, and in the common books 
still are supposed, to have come from Rome 
are now traced to the Lex Salica and the folk- 


adorable essay is that his examples find their 


George Herbert’s 


“Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine,” 


has an intellectual as well as a moral meaning. 
If the world is a subject for rational thought it is 
all of one piece; the same laws are found 
everywhere, and everything is connected with 
everything else ; and if this is so, there is nothing 
mean, and nothing in which may not be seen the 
universal law. 

The difference between gossip and philosophy 
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originates in the Roman law. But I would prefer 
to suggest other authority than my own in favor 
of the views I propound. 

It happens that I have recently had to read the 
report known as that of the Gresham Commis- 
sion (1894), before which were examined a number 
of distinguished men on the subject of the 
establishment of a legal faculty in connection 
with a teaching university in London. Amongst 
these were Lord Coleridge, Lord Bowen, Prof. 
J. Bryce, M. P., Lord Davey, Professor West- 
lake, and last, but by no means least, Prof. E. 
H. Emmott of the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. Each of these high authorities was 
emphatic as to the importance of the study of 
Roman law in any high system of legal training. 

In ‘*The Bar as a Profession,” I have sug- 
gested a high ideal of the accomplished law- 
yer—one who may make a great advocate, 
a great judge, a great writer, or a great 
legislator, or all of these. I do not deny 
that without the liberal equipment which I 
would desire, men of ability may make large 
incomes and even have distinguished careers 
at the bar, but I maintain that their careers 
would have been still more distinguished, 
their mark on their generation graven still 
deeper, and their contributions to the wisdom 
of the world still weightier, had they pos- 
sessed it. 





A Postscript. 


By Mr. Justice Holmes. 


T have read the second article of the Lord 
Chief Justice, but I see no reason to change 
the opinions which I have expressed. I will 
only add a few words of explanation. 

I trust that it will be understood that I do 
not undervalue the moral or even the intel- 
lectual advantages of a university education, 
but that I am speaking of its importance 
for what I may call a fighting success. 

In saying that the main roots of our law 
are Frankish I mean to deny the notion, 
which has been held, that they are Roman, 


law which left its mark in the ‘‘Germania”’ | may lead to high things those who stay in it as | rather than accurately to discriminate the par- 


of Tacitus. The last will is almost the only 
conception of first-rate importance which has 
a Roman origin, so far as I know. 

Of course I recognize that a man hardly can be 
called accomplished in his profession who knows 
nothing of Roman law, and more particularly of 
the great Germans who have taught it in this 
century, but I am speaking of how to learn law 
for practice. 

The study of jurisprudence is a different | 
matter. When properly taught, jurisprudence | 
means simply the broadest generalization of the | 
principles and the deepest analysis of the ideas at 
the bottom of an actual system. It is the same 
process, carried further, by which the law is 
carried out from particular cases into general 
rules. A young man who has understood John 
Austin’s tedious and often mistaken book ‘has 
taken a real step forward, while Sir Henry Maine 
makes him feel as if his whole road were strewn 
with diamonds. 


Patience, Talent, Liking, Luck. 


The means of thoroughly understanding the 
law now within every one’s reach are very differ- 
ent from those with which we had to content 
ourselves when I was a student. Studied as it 
may be studied and as there are now many 
encouragements to study it, Burke no longer 
would fear, I think, that it would sharpen the 
mind by narrowing it. 

One of the courses to be pursued is the anatomy 
of legal ideas worked out by the English school of 
jurisprudence ; another is the embryology of the 
same conceptions to be found in history as the 
Germans have taught it to the world. 

With regard to the chances of success, I 
remember that the late Lord Justice Bowen once 
told me, when he was at the bar and already 
successful, that he thought that beside patience 
and talent a man must have luck. But, so far as 
I have noticed, luck generally comes to patience 
and talent, if coupled with love of the thing, as 
the Lord Chief Justice so truly adds. 

In this country there seems to be as good a 
chance to succeed at the bar as in other callings, 
and I should not think that much depended on 
luck for a man of the right sort. Sometimes, too, 
the law has been the starting-point for a business 
career, and always it has offered an opening into 
polities. 

For the last quarter of a century a large part of 
our best talent has gone into business rather than 
into polities, doubtless because it was more needed 
there and therefore the rewards were higher. It 
has been more important that the country should 
be developed than that it should be governed by 
the greatest skill. But there can be no doubt 
that we need all the ability we can get in our 
government at the present time and that we shall 
want, if we can get them, trained lawyers as well 
as economists in our legislatures. 

But here again the situation is different from 
that in England ; and political life generally means 
giving up the law for the time and rather a falling 
off in legal capacity, although I should not advise 
any one to sleep on that consideration if he should 
be trying a case against Senator Hoar. 

In one of the most beautiful pieces of English 
in the world, the essay called “The Lantern- 





Bearers,” Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson shows us 


well as those who pass beyond but not above it to | 
other forms of command. 





A Rejoinder. 
By the Lord Chief Justice of England. 


I have read the comments on “The Bar as a| 
Profession,” by Mr. Justice Holmes, with interest | 
and with some surprise. With much that the | 
learned judge says I find myself in agreement. | 
On two main points I find myself differing from | 
him. In the first place I regard university train- | 
ing as much more important than the learned 
judge appears to do. Robust minds can do 
much to make good the want of it, but to make | 
an accomplished lawyer in the sense in which | 
Chief Justice Marshall, Lord Mansfield and Sir | 
William Grant, amongst others, answered that | 
description, I regard university culture as almost 
indispensable. 

My surprise in the next place arises from the 
depreciatory view which Mr. Justice Holmes 
seems to take of the value of the study of Roman 
law. Under that head I of course include not 
only the “Corpus Juris,” but also that body of 
text law, mainly German, which deals not only 
with the historical and scientific side of Roman 
law, but which, by modernizing it, has rejected 
much of the early Roman law now obsolete. 

No one can read the judgments of your great 
Chief Justice Marshall or the writings of Story 
or of Kent without seeing how much, in arrange- 
ment and in breadth of view, they owe to the 
study of Roman law. 


The Superior American System. 


Mr. Justice Holmes speaks truly and with just 
pride of the system of legal education in the 
United States. It is in my opinion far superior | 
to that existing in these islands. Its superiority [ | 
think mainly consists in its systematic teaching of 
the historical and scientific aspects of law before 
the actual, practical, workaday law is dealt with. 

To the absence here of this system I largely 

attribute the facts—which I deplore—that with 
but few exceptions our legal treatises are analyses 
of decided cases, our legal arguments at the bar 
are a nice discrimination of those cases, and the 
deliverances from the judges but little more than 
able efforts to establish analogies or differences 
between the case in hand and reported authority. 
I think also the form if not the substance of | 
legislation is injuriously affected by the same | 
cause. 
If this state of things is to be remedied, it can 
only be by early training in law, historically and 
systematically taught, and I can imagine no such 
teaching from which the Roman law can be 
excluded. I need hardly say that in any study 
of comparative law the Roman system must find 
a prominent place. 

The learned judge speaks of the broader and 
more profound generalizations reached in our 
time. May I suggest to him that even now, 
after the lapse of centuries, the De regulis 
juris still speaks with a living voice? Again, I 





cannot agree that the main roots of our law are 
Frankish,—they are mainly of native growth,— 
and still less that the ‘last will’’ is almost the 
only conception of first-rate importance which 





ticular folk-law to which we are most indebted. 
I do not think, however, that any of the most 
important conceptions of private law are of 
native origin in England. 

For further expression of my views I should 
have to refer to my book on the Common Law 


| and to an article on Early English Equity in the, 


Law Quarterly Review. The leading ideas 
there advanced appear to me to have been followed 
in the main by the latest and most accomplished 
historians of English law, Sir F. Pollock and 
Mr. Maitland. 
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A Famous Snow-Cave. 


Tunnelling for two hundred feet into a 
gigantic drift.— Boys and girls who 
played at a tragedy.——Imprisoned in 
the central cavern.—tThe happy thought 
of little Lyman Mills. 





ANY of the good middle-aged 
people of Carroll County, up in 
the old Granite State, will remem- 
ber the snow-cave the boys once 
dug in the great drift at the foot 
of Coon Ledge, and the trouble 
which happened when the cave 
was stormed on Washington’s 
birthday. I donot know that the 
story has ever been printed, though there were 
elements of a shocking tragedy in it. 

I was one of the participants, although a 
Boston boy, for my uncle, Luke Bartlett, lived 
there, and my parents had, as usual, allowed me 
to visit my cousins, Uncle Luke’s children, in 
maple-syrup time. The settlement was the 
jolliest, most home-like place imaginable—a cozy 
little school district, nestled on the south side of 
rocky hills which rose to the White Mountains in 
the north. 

Forty or fifty rosy, healthy boys and girls went 
to school in a yellow schoolhouse, and all seemed 
like one great family of brothers and sisters. 
Their spelling-schools, lyceums and coasting 
parties were occasions of downright enjoyment 
such as I have never experienced elsewhere 

The winter school had closed at the tine we 
dug the snow-cave at Coon Ledge. This great 
crag was, and is still, a prominent feature of the 
landscape. It was not on my uncle’s land, but 
in the large hill pasture of a neighbor, named 
Silas Swain, with whose boys, Samuel and 
Ambrose, I was almost as well acquainted as 
with my cousins, Mark and Herman Bartlett. 

In the Swain pasture, up next to the hills 
where the mountain forest began, there was a 
long, broken line of rugged gray crags, rising on 
the south side to a height of from thirty to sixty 
or seventy feet, so precipitous and rough that 
none but an expert climber could scale them. 
Below, on the south side, the land sloped away 
gradually, and there were here many scattered 
sugar-maples—great, sturdy trees with enormous 
tops. These maples the Swain boys tapped every 
spring. 

During the winter to which I refer, two north- 
east snow-storms of unusual severity had come 
in January. The last one, especially, was greater 
than any other remembered there. More than 
three feet of snow fell on a level in thick woods ; 
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piled it in vast drifts. 

The biggest drift of all, on the lee side of Coon 
Ledge, was as high as the top of the crags in 
many places, and extended outward for twenty 
or thirty yards, terminating in a vast, almost 
perpendicular, white wall, anywhere from twenty 
to forty feet in height. It was the largest snow- 
drift I ever saw or heard of in New England, for 
it was forty feet deep for a distance of several 
hundred yards, and it did not melt away entirely 
until the end of July. 


forward. By the middle of February there were 
sunny, warm days when maple 
sap would flow. When I went 
there from Boston, on the six- 
teenth of the month, the Swain 
boys had already put a hundred 
spiles in the maple orchard be- 
low the ledge, all of which were 
dropping merrily. Still that 
enormous snow-drift loomed up 
in all its pristine white majesty. 

Young people like to play in 
snow ; and as most of the wood- 
piles were worked up by that 
time, and few families, except 
the Swains, had begun sugar- 
making, a concourse of boys and 
girls gathered at the Swain 
boiling-place the following after- 
noon. We rolled and slid and 
coasted off the big drift, piled 
up snow men and built forts; 
and at length Lewis Morrill and 
Rufus Bean began digging into 
the face of the drift with a 
shovel. 

This was not a difficult task, 
for the snow came away readily 
in large, irregular blocks. Then 
somebody proposed to excavate ~ 
a cave. 

While one boy plied the shovel, 
another brought out the lumps 
of snow, which still others laid 
up in walls. A cavern, fifteen 
or twenty feet long by ten feet 
wide and six or seven feet high, 
was scooped out, having a pas- 
sage eight or ten feet long leading 
into it. Despite the vast body 
of snow surrounding the cave, 
light of a curious, dim, blue- 
white tint came through. To 
please the girls, we carried in 
boughs to make a carpet. 

All this proved so satisfactory that next day 


not less than thirty boys and girls gathered there. | 


Besides the two Swain boys and their sister 
Leona, and my cousins, Mark, Herman, 
and Janet Bartlett, there were the two Day 
boys and their sister Lily, Lewis Morrill, Phil 
Noble, his sister Alice, and more than a dozen 
other boys and girls. Six or eight of them had 
brought shovels, and a craze for digging snow- 
caves seized the whole party. 

There was plenty of space in the drift for all 
the caves we could dig, and seven were opened. 
Three or four boys worked together; the girls, 
with mittens on their hands, assisted to fetch out 
the great lumps of snow, and build fantastic 
pillars and walls outside. Each group of cave- 
diggers tried to excavate a bigger cavern than the 
others, and the party with which I worked drove 
a tunnel back thirty-five or forty feet. 

In the afternoon boughs in great quantities 
were brought for carpets, and some of the boys 
and girls even contrived rustic seats and tables. 


The girls took a fancy to play at “‘keeping | violence for which they were seized by the men | stifling!” they cried out to us. 


Lizzie | 





warlike character. Phil Noble, Lewis Morrill, 
Will Day and the two Swain boys, with nearly 


attacked the fort with volleys of snowballs. 
We, the assailants, represented the British, 





all the girls on their side, constructed a strong 
wall, or fort, in front of the entrance to the 
cavern, and undertook to hold the place against 
all the rest of us, who marched up the slope to 
the musie of a fife and tin-bucket drum, and 


| and the party inside the Americans, and as was | 
Despite the great snowfall, the spring was | eminently proper, we were repulsed with terrible | 
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but in the open lands the strong northeast wind | birthday, our thoughts—or those of the boys, at | Alice, Leona Swain, Lizzie and Janet Bartlett 
| tenst—turned to sports of a more stirring and 





and all the other girls, represented the Eigg folk. 
Lewis and his MacLeods withdrew to a distance, 
and then came marching back, shouting slogans 
and screaming on the fife, in search of the Figg | 
islanders, who had retired into the cave and 
blocked up the mouth of it with snow. 

The furious MacLeods searched for them in 


vain, and after a time went away down the slope, | 


among the maples which did duty for the sea. 


| Phil Noble then stole forth, too soon, from the 
cave mouth, and was discovered by the distant | 


but sharp-eyed MacLeods, who, coming back in 


loss. In fact, we nearly all lay dead, tempora- | | haste and wrath, discovered his tracks and traced 


rily, in front of the walls! 


Returning to life, we attacked 
but British | 
valor availed nothing against | shrill cries of defiance. 


again and again; 


| him to his retreat. 

Then came the savage summons of the MacLeod 
to come forth. The Eigg folk responded with 
Thereupon the vengeful 


“the well-directed fire of the | MacLeods brought fir boughs to the mouth of the 
Americans,” which mowed us | cave and kindled a snapping fire—but not in such 


down in great numbers. 


This was sport enough for 
But the British | from within the drift, to which the MacLeods | 
grew tired of being “mowed | responded with taunts and mockeries. 


the forenoon. 


a manner as to cause much smoke to enter. 


93 


**Look out for your heads in there !"’ he shouted. 
Then he and Mark thrust the pole through the 
thick wall of snow, in the direction of the cries. 

They pushed it clean through into the cave, and 
in fact came near punching the he als of several 
| of the imprisoned ones. 
“It’s through! It’s through!’ 
out to us. 

Then another and another hole was punched, 
till the side of the drift looked like a great pepper- 
box cover. 

The voices in the cave could now be 
distinctly, and all took courage. The messengers 
came back with four shovels; and in the course 
of fifteen or twenty minutes more, a tunnel was 
opened into the cave, through which the “Figg 
folk” crept forth, one by one. 

No one was really injured; but I have often 
wondered whether some might not have died had 
not little Lyman Mills opportunely cried, “Get a 
pole!” C. A. STEPHENS. 


heard 


Muffled wails and lamentations were then heard | 


They 


down,” and at length Alice | even scaled the face of the high drift, and danced 
Noble proposed that we should | in savage glee over the heads of the doomed 
enact the Tragedy of Scooreigg | 


THE COLLAPSE, 


| as described in one of Scott’s poems, which Alice [ 
had recited at the school exhibition a few weeks | 


| before. As it was fresh in her memory she 

repeated the lines of the poem to us, and related 

| the tradition as given in the notes accompanying 
them: 


On Seococins next a warning light 
Summoned her warriors to the fight; 
numerous race ere stern MacLeod 
O’er their bleak shores in vengeance strode, 
When all in “+ the ocean cave 
ye refuge to his victims ave. 
he chief, relentless in his wrath, 
With blazing heath blockades the path; 
In dense and stifling volumes rolled, 
The vapor filled the caverned hold! 
The warrior-threat, the infant’s plain 
The mother’s screams, were heard in’ vain, 
The vengeful chief maintains his fires, 
Till in the vault a tribe expires 
he bones which strew that cavern’s gloom 
Too well attest their dismal doom. 





in the Isle of Eigg, which lies to the south of the 
| Isle of Skye, on the west coast of Scotland. The 
tradition relates that a small party of MacLeods, 
from the Isle of Skye, had landed on the Isle of 
Eigg. While here they committed some act of | 








Eiggers. All this was proceeding apace, in the 
midst of a wild din, when sud- 
denly the whole undermined 
front side of the drift sank 
down, with a dull slunch, threat- 
ening to transform, in an instant, 
the mimic tragedy of suffocation 
into a real one! 

A great mags of snow, at 
least twenty feet in thickness, 
had collapsed. The pseudo wail- 
ings were instantly succeeded by 
screams of distress from the 
imprisoned girls. It happened, 
however, that the whole party 
were in one of the middle caves 
which Lewis Morrill had dug 


the drift than any other; 
although several of the party 
were caught and held down by 
the descending mass of snow, a 
part of the excavation was not 
filled up by it. 

Here the two boys and thirteen 
girls were pent up, with scarcely 
room to stir. The situation was 
a sufficiently frightful one, for 
searcely any light reached them, 
and four or five of the party 
were partly buried and held fast 
under the snow. 

“Dig us out! Oh, dig us out! We shall all 
smother in here!” we could hear them calling to 
us, their voices sounding ominously thick and far 
off. 

It is needless to say that we, recently the | 


| MaeLeods, were almost as greatly terrified as the | 


Eigg folk. 


“‘Where are the shovels!” shouted Lewis. 


“Get the shovels!” 


| 


| of the boys, who dug like madmen. 


There were but two shovels there, that day; | 


but those were seized by first one and then another 
The others 
worked with sticks of wood brought in frantic 
haste from the boiling-place ; yet our progress in 


| removing the fallen mass was slow. 


Scooreigg, or the Scooir of Eigg, is a high peak | 


First Lewis, then Sam, Mark and Herman, 
plied the shovels with might and main. Three 
other boys sped away to the Swain and Bartlett 
barns for shovels. The rest of us dug with our 
sticks and with bits of boards, driven nearly wild 
by imploring outcries from within the drift. 

“Oh hurry! hurry! We're stifling! We're 


house,” each in a cave of her own; and the | of Eigg, bound hand and foot and turned adrift | fifteen, shut up in so narrow a place, beneath 


Swain boys brought up syrup from their boiling- 
place for treats. Little fir- and pine-trees were 
also cut and brought to set up in the snow in 
front of each entrance to resemble mimic groves. 

Now although this may seem somewhat childish, | 
it proved great sport for us. 
time than while pretending to live there in a cave. 

When first excavated the entrances to our 


caverns were as large as house doors; but later | 


in the day, to increase the semblance to cave life, 


we closed them up with snow blocks, leaving | 


only a hole large enough to craw] in. 


The next day, and for several days after- | 


ward, we went on with our snow-play. Nearly 
every boy and girl in the school district came 
there, and several new caves were dug. 
play of this sort grows stale after a time. A 
change is wanted. The girls became tired of 
“housekeeping,” and the boys, on their part, 
grew tired of bringing syrup and making “‘sheep- 
skins” for them. 

It was then that Lily Day proposed to turn all 
the caves into one by digging passages through | 
the intervening snow walls, and blocking up all 
the entrances except one. This was soon accom- | 
plished, and the whole cavern was called 
Mammoth Cave. The largest room was named 
the cathedral, and the smallest one the grotto. 
The girls acted as guides to escort parties through 
it. 

Altogether the series of snow-caverns was 


more than two hundred feet in extent, and con- | 


stituted, perhaps, the largest snow-cave ever 
excavated. The trip through it was like visiting 
a series of subterranean dwellings. in each of 
which there were seats, tables and bough carpets. 


T never had a better | 


But all | 


But during the forenoon of Washington’s | 





| 


| chief of Skye gathered his warriors 
and set sail to take revenge. Perceiv- 
|ing the approach of their enemies 
from the top of the Scooir, the Eigg 
islanders, to the number of two hun- 
dred, secretly took refuge in a large 
| cavern of the island, known only to 
themselves. 
| The MacLeods landed, but failing 
to find the Eigg folk, left the island 
to return to Skye. One of the refu- 
| gees, having left the cavern, however, 
before the Skye boats were out of 
| sight, was seen from them. Imme- 
| diately the MacLeods put back and 
tracked the luckless Eiggsman to the 
cave mouth, by his footprints in light 
snow which had fallen during the day. 
The MacLeod chieftain summoned 
the Eigg people to come forth, and as 


| in their boat, at the mercy of winds and waves, | twenty or thirty feet of snow, were fast getting 
which, however, bore them safely home to Skye. | in bad plight for lack of fresh air. Some of them 
Enraged at this treatment of his clansmen, the might have been smothered but for the timely 


six or eight yards deeper into | 
and | 


And, indeed, the | 
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Washington’s Birthplace. 


A national memorial which may make a 
long-neglected spot a rival of Mount 
Vernon. 






}BOUT seventy miles from 
| Washington City and down 
Bi the famous Potomac, _ lies 


| Wakefield, the birthplace of 
the father of our country, 
which is in Westmoreland 

County, Virginia, on the west- 

ern bank of the river. The 

old homestead is about one 
mile west cf the town, and 
upon the crest of a small hill overlooking Pope's 
Creek, which passes through a beautiful region. 

The house itself, a frame or log structure with 
| an immense brick chimney at the rear end, was 
burned to the ground when Washington was but 
fourteen years of age. All that remained of it 
was the chimney which, being big and built of 
| very large, sound bricks, stood until the autumn 
| of 1893, when it was blown over. The ruins are 
| a great heap of brick and mortar. The bricks ars 
about twice the size of those made nowadays, and 
the name of the English manufacturer is stamped 
on the back of each. The mortar is very firm and 
hard, despite its exposure to the elements for over 
a century. 

The pile of débris is still almost intact, for 
relic-hunters do not go there. Indeed, most 
people think that Washington was born at Mount 
Vernon, which he inherited from his brother 
Lawrence when he was nineteen years old. 

After many years of neglect steps have been 
taken to mark Washington's birthplace with a 
suitable monument. Such a memorial was sug- 
gested many years ago, but it was not until June, 
1879, that Congress took any action in the matter. 
| Then an appropriation of three thousand dollars 
was secured, and the Secretary of State was 
instructed to see that it was properly expended. 
Nothing was done till the following year, when 
Mr. Evarts, then Secretary of State, asked an 
increase in the appropriation to thirty thousand 
dollars, after he had returned from a visit to 
Wakefield. He also submitted designs for a 
| commemorative structure, to be built of granite 
| with a tiled roof, and a bronze tablet bearing 
an appropriate inscription. Bronze doors and 
windows were to be so arranged with screens 
that the interior of the structure might be plainly 
seen from the outside. The proposed building, 
| said Mr. Evarts, would require no care; would 
be dignified and graceful in proportions, and be 
constructed to endure for centuries. 

In the year 1881 Congress granted the appro- 
priation of thirty thousand dollars for the purchase 
of the old homestead and erection of a monument. 
The Secretary of State immediately secured the 
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‘they refused to do so, the MacLeods collected | forethought of one little fellow, named Lyman |transfer of the property to the government, 


| furze and turf and kindled a fire at the cavern | 








into the cave by a fresh wind from the sea. 
Supplications and cries for mercy proved un- 
availing to soften the hard heart of the MacLeod, 
and by his order the fire-was maintained until the 
| unfortunate islanders were all suffocated. 
| Jt was this horrible tragedy of “auld Scotia” 
| which Alice Noble proposed that we should 
| “play” at the snow-cave. 
Lewis Morrill was elected chieftain of MacLeod, 
with all the other boys as members of his clan 
save Phil Noble and Ambrose Swain, who, with 
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Mills, who had thus far borne but a very incon- 










































































It is said that great crises in human affairs 
always bring forth leaders hitherto obscure. In 
the midst of our wild excitement and frantic 
efforts with shovels and sticks, little Lyman Mills 
piped out, “Get a pole! Get a long pole and 
punch holes in the snow, in where they are!” 

It was a ridiculous little voice ; but the practica- 
bility of the idea carried instant conviction to the 
bewildered wits of every boy who heard him. 

Sam Swain ran to the boiling-place, where 
there was a long pole, and hurried back with it. 


| together with the right of way to a suitable 
| landing-place at Wakefield. 

Then authority was asked for the construction 
of a wharf of iron screw-piles with a timber deck. 
Nothing was done in the matter for almost nine 
| years; then Congress authorized its construction, 
at a cost limited to eleven thousand dollars, to be 
deducted from the original appropriation of thirty 
thousand dollars. The Secretary of State at 
once delegated the execution of the work, and in 
November, 1894, a report was submitted stating 
that the work was entirely completed. 





So now all the work is done with the exception 


the cry came 
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better suited to the character of Washington. 
Secretary Gresham was not able to devote 
much time to the project, but it is not likely 
to be forever neglected. When Washington’s 
birthplace shall have been properly marked, it is 
probable that many who make the pilgrimage to 
his tomb at Mount Vernon will continue their 
journey a few miles farther down the river to the 
old homestead where his inestimable life began. 
JouHn W. EwIna, 


* 
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Newspapers in Public Schools. 
By F. W. Hewes. 


WISH to acquaint the readers of 
the Youth’s Companion with 
an interesting experiment which 
was made several years ago ina 
town of some three thousand in- 
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SZ habitants, with design to lift 
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school work out of the “ruts.” 


By way of preliminary several seats and desks 
were removed from one corner of the schoolroom, 
and a large reading-table substituted. A revolv- 
ing bookcase in the centre of the table carried an 
unabridged dictionary, a pronouncing gazetteer of 
the world, and a general encyclopedia of several 
volumes. Chairs placed about the table furnished 
seats for readers. Handy to the table was a 
small library of history, biography and other 
reference works. 

To familiarize the students with the use of 
these books, teachers took pains to introduce into 
assigned lessons such questions as could be best 
answered after consulting the volumes. That no 
obstacle might prevent their use students were at 
liberty to leave their desks whenever they thought 
they could wisely take time for that part of their 
work, and occupy chairs at the reading-table as 
long as they pleased, on the condition that all the 
time passed there must be given to reading from 
the volumes provided. 

When the plan had been in operation several 
months,—long enough to familiarize the students 
with it,—the chief feature of the undertaking was 
introduced by placing the current issue of a daily 
paper on the reading-table each morning. 

The newspaper was chosen carefully; what 
was wanted was a “‘live’? newspaper free from 
sensational elements. The selected one was an 
eight-page issue, and each day’s copy was torn 
leaf from leaf so as to supply four readers at a time. 

Several committees were appointed—each com- 
mittee consisting of two students, a principal and 
alternate—to report daily, if called upon, the 
current news of assigned departments. 
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Committee Reports and Discussions. 


Soon it was not uncommon to see a half-dozen or 
more readers of books and newspapers about the 
reading-table at any hour of the school day until 
near the close of the afternoon session, when the 
signal for reports was sounded. Then all desks 
were cleared, and the students seated in their own 
places for forty minutes of test-work on the 
reading of the day. 

The first report called for was, perhaps, the 
report of the committee on Congress—if it were in 
session. Either the principal or the alternate of 
the committee rose and stated in brief terms any 
item of news related to congressional work which 
the morning paper had published. If he or she 
had no report to make, that was announced and 
the principal’s part was done. 

lf the committee had no report to make by 
either principal or alternate, any other student 
was then at liberty to report in that department ; 
for all students, especially those not on committee, 
read as widely as possible, so as to be able to 
criticise and discuss the reports. Thus each 
member of the committee was alert in searching 
for news in its own department. 

Suppose it to be reported that a certain bill had 
been introduced into the United States Senate. 
The teacher asks the purpose of the bill; the 
probable effect of such a law on those primarily 
interested, and such other questions as may help 
to disclose the degree of its importance. Such 
a report was naturally but the beginning for 
frequent sudsequent inquiries until Congress had 
adopted, modified, or rejected the bill. 

From time to time, for sake of review and 
repetition, the question was asked: Will this bill 
become a law if passed by the House or Senate? 
and this naturally led to discussion of the several 
steps of lawmaking; of the veto power; of the 
power of Congress to pass acts over a veto. And 
if any bill were of uncommon importance, a 
special committee was assigned to that bill. 

Other committees on national affairs were those 
on the Cabinet, the departments of War and 
the Navy, the Interior, the Treasury, and such 
others as might be especially holding public 
attention. Committees on finance, manufactures, 
mining, trade, transportation, agriculture, and 
other subjects of similar nature kept the school’s 
information on those topics up to date, and made 
the students intelligent on the current activities 
of the nation. 

The reports of the four committees on foreign 
affairs—one on England, one on France, one on 
Germany, and one on all other foreign nations— 
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of erecting the memorial structure, the character kept the school in touch with the world outside | paper. Most daily newspapers are so filled with | excluded boys entirely, instead of permitting this 
of which has not yet been decided upon. Perhaps | our own country, and compared and contrasted 
a simpler and more rugged structure would be | foreign legislation, foreign elections, foreign com- 


merce, ete., with our own. 
The committee on invention and discovery 


| helped to keep the school informed in these great 





matters, and thus furnished themes for a sort of 
conversation at home in which Americans find 
great interest. 

Each report was but the introduction of a 
subject. Immediately after the report came any 
necessary corrections of misstatements, followed 
by questions from any member of the school, 
teacher or student. The report usually occupied 
only fifteen or twenty seconds. The corrections, 
if any, were instantly made, and the questions 
came at once, or the next report was called. 


The Study of Current Events. 


No special order was observed in calling for 
reports. The teacher, or at times a student placed 
in charge, called on committees at his or her 
choice. At times the question was asked, ‘‘Does 
any one wish a report from any other committee ?’’ 
This gave the careful reader who had noted some 
item which should be reported, a chance to test 
the committee who should have gleaned that 
item for report. 

Among the more interesting reports were those 
made by the committee on accidents and incidents. 
Suppose, for example, that an accident was 
reported to have occurred at Dover, Virginia. 
Having noted any remarkable peculiarities of the 
accident, the inquiry followed: Where in Virginia 
is Dover? And what do you, the committee or 
any one else, know about it? 

If no answer came: What is the place nearest 
to Dover of which you can mention any fact 
worthy of note? This fact could be historical, com- 
mercial, agricultural, or of any important kind. 

By these means, day by day, the scholars were 
made familiar with real history, real geography, 
real science of government, and other intelligence 
that could scarcely fail to be of lifelong value to 
them. Best of all, they were being trained in the 
habit of giving serious attention to current events 
and reasoning about them soundly. 

Of course the various reports frequently called 
for reference to the prominent men and women 
of the present and past ; and the questions follow- 
ing the reports brought forth facts about these 
persons. Hence the school was ever learning 
more about ‘“‘men and women whom we ought to 
know.” 

If any question raised could not be promptly 
answered by students or teacher, such questions 
were laid over, and took precedence of all reports 
next day. The committees were changed from 
time to time so as to give variety to, and extend 
the benefits of, committee work. 

Two subjects—crime and party politics—were 
ignored and not permitted to be brought into the 
work in any way. 

When the newspaper work was first taken up, 
students found much difficulty in stating clearly 
in their own words the substance of their reading. 
But within a few months nearly all reports, 
answers to questions, and discussions came in 
clear, brief statements made ‘‘to the point.’ 
The valuable habit of ‘thinking and speaking on 
one’s feet’’ was thus learned in youth. 

A couple of incidents will show how this work 
was received by the parents and by the officers of 
the school; for the newspaper part of the experi- 
ment was entered upon without the knowledge of 
the board of school directors, who, having confi- 
dence in the principal, had entrusted him with the 
school work in all its features. The paper was 
paid for out of a fund raised by the students. 


As Parents and Officials Saw it. 


After some months of the newspaper experi- 
ment, one of the prominent patrons of the school 
asked the principal : 

“What are you teaching up there at school?” 

‘*Why do you ask, Mr. B. ?” 

“Are you teaching politics ?’’ 

‘*Please tell me why you ask ?”’ 

‘Well, our boys and young men, and the girls, 
too, for that matter, whenever they come together 
talk about Congress, the English Parliament, 
Spanish affairs, state legislation, and such things, 
like old politicians. Now what are you doing?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Mr. B., just what we are 
doing.’ 

He then gave an outline of the newspaper 
work, to which the reply was, ‘‘Well, I call that 
education. I believe it will prove to be of more 
value to our young people than all their text- 
book work put together.’ 

Not long afterward, a similar conversation 
occurred between the principal and the president 
of the school board, who said at last: 

“Well, Mr. Principal, we have heard consid- 
erable about this work, and the school board have 
concluded to say to you that you need not take a 
newspaper any longer for school use; but the 
school board will take one, two, or three for you. 
Goahead! We believe in that sort of education.” 

Enough has been said of the experiment to 
enable each reader to judge of its value. It 
should be clearly understood that a library is not 
necessary to the success of the use of the news- 
paper. The paper can be well used without a 
library. 

The chief difficulty of bringing the plan into 
most schools would be that of finding a suitable 








reports of crime, party politics and sensational- 
ism, that they are unfit to spread on any school- 
room table. A paper specially prepared for the 
use of schools is much to be desired. 

Such a paper should absolutely ignore crime, 
and refrain from partizan treatment of financial, 
commercial and other national topics. It would 
be fresh and strong every week, and might find a 
large class of readers in homes as well as schools. 
The parents of many students would take it for 
the double purpose of home reading, and special 
advantage to their children in this department of 
their school work. The topics it would bring into 
table talk and common conversations morning 
and evening would be much more useful mentally 
and morally than the ordinary gossip on such 
occasions. 
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DISSIMULATION. 


An open face ma 


Lpoore a curse, 
But a pretended 


end is worse. 
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On Washington’s Eyebrow. 


Harry Boyd and his flag at Porto Grande. 
— An interrupted celebration. —— Fire- 
crackers against machete.——Reinforced 
by the sailors of the “Oriole.” 





SENSE of being the sole patriot among 
the hundred and fifty Americans 
aboard the steamship Oriole gave 
Harry Boyd some consolation under 
“the ruthless hand of tyranny.” 
He had arisen at five o’clock in the 
morning to celebrate Washington’s 

birthday by firing six bunches of firecrackers 
and six rockets in the bow. These explosives | 
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A DEFENCE BY FIRECRACKERS. 


constituted his most cherished possession. He 
meant to sacrifice them all to the Father of his 
Country; and he had been met by the trivial 
objection that he should not awaken the other 
passengers. 

“But it’s Washington’s birthday!” said Harry 
to the second mate, who was the oppressor. 

“Captain’s orders!” said the second mate. 

“Why, the captain’s an American, isn’t he?” 

“So’m I. But no shooting off crackers aboard 
the Oriole. You talked too much last night, 
young man, and the captain heard about your 
plans. So that’s the orders.”. 

‘But I bought them on purpose!” 

“That’s the orders!’ Anyhow ’taint the right 
way to celebrate. Boys don’t fire off crackers on 
Washington’s birthday in New York.” 

“They do down South,” said Harry. “The 
captain don’t know that, I guess. Say, you just 
let me, and I’ll tell him myself.” 

But the mate was obdurate. Harry was the 
only boy-passenger on the Oriole, which had 
been chartered by the large party aboard for 
a midwinter cruising in southern seas. The 
grown-up people often wished that they had 
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one to come at the invitation of a gentleman 
related to his father. 

Not that Harry was a bad boy—he was simply 
a child of freedom, always ‘‘breaking out in a 
new place,” as the captain said, and quite irre- 
pressible. He had, however, one stanch admirer 
and confederate, the senior quartermaster, who 
declared that he “liked a boy that was a real 
boy and no putty about him.” 

To this mischief-loving old salt Harry went 
with his woeful tale, after putting away his 
explosives. 

“Never mind; we’ll be in Porto Grande inside 
of four hours,” said the quartermaster. ‘Then 
you can take your firecrackers ashore. More’n 
that, you'll see the biggest old statoot of George 
Washington that there is in the universal world. 
Then you'll feel like celebrating, I guess.” 

Harry went back somewhat comforted to the 
bow, and stood there pretty much all the time 
for three hours, while the highlands of the Cape 
Verde Islands grew from a mere vague shape 
on the horizon to a solid outline of hills. He was 
so absorbed in looking out for the first gleam of 
that biggest “‘statoot”’ of George Washington that 
he scarcely noticed the passengers who gradually 
came on deck, though he did consult his watch 
frequently in wonder whether breakfast was not 
being delayed. 

When at last the gong sounded, Harry rushed 
hungrily down-stairs, but patriotism checked his 
feet on the way. He had not yet seen that 
“statoot!” Perhaps it might come into view 
during his attention to breakfast—nay, it might 
even pass out of view before his return to deck! 
Harry ran to the quartermaster, who assured 
him that these fears were ill-founded; and so the 
boy occupied himself very pertinaciously at table 
until he heard the Oriole’s anchor dropped in 
the landlocked harbor of Porto Grande. 

Harry, now able to leave breakfast without a 
trace of regret, found that most of the passengers 
had assembled at the gangway in readiness to go 
ashore by means of the numerous boats surround- 
ing the steamer. But the captain was detaining 
them. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he was saying as 
Harry neared the gangway, ‘“‘there is something 
you probably have not noticed.” He waved his 
hand impressively toward the eastern shore oi 
the harbor. ‘You may travel the whole world 
over and not see such another curious freak as 
that!” 

“What?” said one of the ladies; and all stared 
at a chain of hills. 

“Don’t you see the face?” asked the captain. 

“Cricky!” cried Harry. ‘““There’s a man’s face. 
My! why it’s just like Washington. That’s the 
statue, eh ?” 

“Right you are, lad,” said the skipper. “‘It’s 
an excellent profile of the Father of our Country. 
Lay your heads on one shoulder, ladies and 
gentlemen, and take a good look at it. That's 
the way—now do you see the resemblance?” 

“‘Wonderful!’”’ burst from the passengers, and 
wonderful it really was. 

Beginning with a triangular spur that formed 
the ‘“‘Adam’s apple,” were numerous hills so 
shaped that they presented clearly the outlines of 
an enormous face in repose—a face amazingly 
like Washington’s. The eyebrow was formed 
by a clump of trees not more than a mile distant 
from the Oriole. 

“Hurrah!” cried Harry. 
owns these islands?” 

“Portugal, boy. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing, sir, I just wanted to know.” 

It seemed quite absurd to Harry that any 
nation but one should own such a head of Wash- 
ington. Obviously nature had intended the star- 
spangled banner to wave over these islands. He 
knew that various powers have often annexed 
territory by the simple ceremony of raising a flag 
over it, and so a grand plan for celebrating the 
day sprang instantly up in his quick mind. 

A few moments later Harry was in earnest 
converse with his chuckling friend, the senior 
quartermaster, and when the last batch of 
passengers left the Oriole the boy was with 
them. The tightly-rolled package under his arm 
suggested to one of the ladies that he was taking 
his linen ashore to be laundered, but she delicately 
forbore to question him either on that matter or 
as to the contents of his bulging pockets. 

Soon after landing, Harry slipped away from 
his adult friends and struck out on a road leading 
around the harbor. Sometimes he lost sight of 
the clump of trees that formed Washington’s 
Eyebrow, but he reached them within half an 
hour. Now he could see no combination of hills 
outlining the great face, but he was sure he was 
where he meant to be, and so he confidently set 
about his celebration of the day. 

The first thing, of course, was to hoist the flag 
that he had bundled under his arm. Fortunately 
a pretty good staff was ready for it in the fore- 
ground. This consisted of an isolated dead tree, 
which had lost a good many branches, and sent 
up a long, straight, limbless top to some height 
above those remaining. 

Harry climbed the tree easily, straddled on the 
topmost branch, shook out his big flag, tied one 
end there, shinned up higher, tied the other end, 
came down to the top branch and straddled it 
with huge satisfaction. 

“T guess,” thought he, as he looked out toward 
the Oriole, “‘I guess the folks in the town down 
there will be surprised when they see Old Glory 


“Say, captain, who 
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flying up here. I wonder if I can make these 
islands American territory this way! Anyhow, 
the flag ought to be here on the Eyebrow. Hello! 
there goes the signal on the ship.”’ 
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flag. Ina minute he had tied it upside down— 

the signal of distress used by ships at sea. 
Thwack! clip! thwack! went the machete; 

small chips flew quickly. Harry watched the 


| alarm-clocks to shtart thim out o’ bed in the 
mornin’.”” 

| ‘Aye, an’ they cud make their own burrd- 

| lime, inshtead o’ buyin’ it at the shop like tay 


A flag waving above the stern of the Oriole | Oriole in intense anxiety.- Would the quarter- | an’ sugar like some. An’ what did they git for 


was lowered and then run up again—by which 
the old quartermaster signified a salute to Harry’s 
flag, as had been agreed between them. 

The boy gave three rousing cheers and was 
about to climb down the tree with intent to 
explode plenteous firecrackers as a further salute 
to the flag, when he heard a shout from the 
ground behind him. Turning his head he was 
amazed to see four men, evidently natives, of 
Portuguese descent, vehemently gesticulating as 
they hurried toward his tree. All were clad in 
short, braided jackets and wide trousers, wide 
hats, and one carried an unsheathed machete, or 
great knife, in his hand. Harry concluded that 
it would be injudicious to climb down. 

Plainly the men were angry. They looked up 
at Harry, shook their fists and gesticulated more 
violently. Harry gesticulated, too, for he was 
rather amused, and when the natives saw his 
movements, which they took to be mockery of 
them, they danced with rage. 

The man with the machete stood now at the 
foot of the tree, and shouted in what he supposed 
to be English: 

“Come-a-down, you. Must give flag. Come- 
a-down !” 

“Cricky! I’m in for it now!” said Harry to 
himself. ‘They’re terribly angry. Looks as if 
they meant to whip me.” But he remembered 
that a soft answer might turn away wrath. 

“What can I do for you, gentlemen?” asked 
Harry, mildly. 

“Car-ramba! Come-a<lown—flag—quick! We 
skin you skin off. Come-a-down!” 

“To get skinned? Not much, I won’t!” said 
Harry. ‘‘What harm is the flag doing you, 
anyhow ?” 

Then they swore terribly in Portuguese, while 
Harry heard the bunting above him whipping 
gloriously in the breeze. It reminded him of the 
flag on the Oriole, and he suddenly shouted 
vigorously, in a fancy that he might bring the 
senior quartermaster to his aid. 

At that the four natives yelled derisively, and | 
again invited him to ‘“come-a-down” and be | 
skinned. 

“Td rather not, thank you,” said Harry, | 
politely. ‘It wouldn’t really be any fun for me, 
you know.” 

But he felt considerably alarmed, now that he 
understood the impossibility of sending his voice 
to the Oriole. He gazed round the hillside for 
help, and saw but one apparently deserted hut in 
the neighborhood, so that he quite lost hope of | 
getting aid from anybody ashore. | 

The men below him were not soldiers, for they 
lacked guns, he reflected, nor policemen, for they 
had no clubs. He had heard that petty robbers 
frequented the outskirts of Porto Grande, and | 
when the man with the machete put it between | 











quite convinced that his life was in danger. 
Up came the man laboriously. 


useless against the terrible machete. He tried to | 
wrench a branch from the tree, but it was too 
solidly anchored. 

‘‘What shall I do?” wondered the boy. ‘He 
will be chopping at my legs in half a minute!” 

Then an idea sprang up in his brain. He 
hauled out a package of firecrackers and his box 
of Vesuvian matches. As he lita dozen crackers 
at once the three on the ground shouted, as if 
alarmed, to the climber, who stopped and looked 
up. At that instant Harry threw the crackers 
with such excellent aim that they exploded 
all about the climber’s head; whereupon he 
groaned—the machete in his teeth forbade him 
to scream—and scrambled down in great haste. 

Probably the rascals—for they really were 
robbers, as it turned out afterward—had never 
seen firecrackers before. At any rate, they 
scattered wildly as Harry flung a second dozen 
among them. But when they found themselves 
unhurt they came back to the tree, picked up 
some smoldering fragments of the crackers, 
grinned contemp- 
tuously and set 
about cutting down 
the tree with the 
machete. 

Thwack! clip! 
thwack ! The weap- 
on served pretty well as an axe, but the dry wood 
was hard. Harry, though almost in despair, still 
had no mind to come down and be skinned. He 
could at least fling down crackers so accurately 
and frequently that the chopper’s aim was often 
bad. At last, as one of the little missiles exploded 
almost in his eyes, the man struck wildly, and 
snap! the machete blade broke off within six 
inches of the handle! 

“Hurrah!” shouted Harry, fancying the chop- 
ping at an end. But after a brief interval of 
swearing the biggest man began to hack at the 
tree with the broken weapon. 

This pertinacity convinced Harry that fire- 
crackers would avail him nothing, and he looked 
toward the Oriole with despair. ‘‘Oh, if I could 
signal the ship!” he thought. ‘They might send 
a boat to rescue me.” For it was plain that the 
tree could not be hacked down within half an hour. 

“Signal? Why, of course I can signal,” he 
thought next, and at once set about loosening the 








his teeth and began to climb the tree, Harry was | ee 


Harry had no | - ‘ 
weapon save his pocket-knife, which would be | 





THE NATURAL PROFILE OF WASHINGTCN. 


master understand? Harry had almost given up 
hope when he saw a ship’s boat, manned by four 
men, pull away from the ship’s side. In halfa 


minute he was satisfied that the boat was coming 


directly toward him, and then how he cheered! 
But the crew might arrive too late to save him! 


Could he not scare the robbers from their | 


chopping? He yelled, “See, you'll catch it! 
See—boat coming!” and pointed to the bay. 

The natives stared, consulted, evidently esti- 
mated the time left to them, and began chopping 
with more activity than before. 

**They’ll have time to cut through the tree and 
my throat, too,” thought poor Harry ; ‘‘but I can 
bother them a little.’ And with that he began 
again to pelt them with firecrackers. One lit on 
the bare neck of the chopper at exactly the right 
moment, and with a howl the man dropped the 
machete. Then he began dancing in pain, while 
holding his hand on the burned place. 

Another man took the machete, and on him 
Harry dropped crackers rapidly. But he was 
sure the tree was cut half-through, for the 
chopper began hacking at the other side. 

Harry broke open another bunch of fire- 
crackers. He resolved to drop them one by one 
in quick succession, hoping to delay the chopper. 

In this Harry became so absorbed that he 
forgot all about the Oviole’s boat till he heard 
distant shouting. The sailors had landed, left 
their boat on the beach and run up a hill that hid 
it from Harry’s view. Now they came toward 
him yelling, and the four robbers took to their 
heels without another stroke at the tree. 

“Hold on!” cried Harry. ‘Please stop. I'd 
like to make you acquainted with some friends of 
mine. Don’t be so shy!’ 

But they were shy. In less than a minute 
they had vanished among the trees of Washing- 
ton’s Eyebrow. Then Harry climbed down and 
fired his remaining crackers in honor of the flag, 
though it was upside down. 

“Well, sir, you got into a nice scrape, I hear,” 
said the captain, when Harry came aboard. 
“This will be a lesson to you, I hope.” 

“Yes, sir, it will,” said the boy. “It was a 
foolish thing to do; but if I’d taken my rockets 
with me—cricky! I’d have made those rascals 
jump!” H. H. Lewis. 
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Irish Bird Boys. 


EGORRA, sir, I niver feels the 
time passin’ from the ind o’ 
wan mowltin’ saisin to the 
beginnin’ o’ another, whin I 
can hear the gooldfinches an’ 
linnets singin’ from daybreak 
till dark.”’ 

I was travelling by jaunting- 
car in Clare, a famous bird 
county, when I met this enthu- 
siastic lover of song-birds. He was leaning 
against a low stone wall, and at a distance looked 
like a boy. 

Not far away a caged goldfinch was singing 
most charmingly. Limed twigs were visible in a 
small hawthorn-bush, set between loose stones. 
Wild birds, still within sight, had been driven off 
by the noise of our jaunting-car. 

The bird-fancier, although referred to by the 
car-driver as “‘a b’y of the Macks who howlds a 
small farm of ground,” turned out to be a man of 
family. His face, which was innocent of beard, 
indicated a very sunny temperament. He had 
laughing eyes, white teeth, and a most agreeable 
brogue. 

I told him that we had already been to Quin 
Abbey, the vicinity of which often swarms with 
linnets and goldfinches. 

“Tn all Iorlan’,” he said, ‘there isn’t the batin’ 
o’ it for song-burrds. Whosomiver sint ye there 
knew what he wus doin’. Aye, an’ ’tis a blessed 
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place, too. The abbey, I hear, wus built be the | 


will o’ God for 
moonks who were 
stricter in their re- 
ligious juty than 


ae anny other moonks 


in the kingdom. 
Begorra, sir, I dun- 
no if it’s thrue or no, but I often thought that the 
burrds kem to sing to thim from mornin’ till 
night, so that, for their goodness, they might have 
a taste of heaven on earth.” 

In the parish of Quin there are numerous 
wooded places, each containing the castle or 
mansion of a landed proprietor. The grounds 
are all beautifully laid out, and from the point of 
view of the landscape-gardener, most creditably 
maintained. 

These landed proprietors preserve the game on 
their estates as fully as the laws will allow. 
This fact, in addition to favorable conditions 
for feeding, accounts for the “bird paradise” at 
Quin, but I did not venture to disturb the poetic 
idea which the “‘b’y” entertained on the subject. 


He went to Quin several times every season | 


with a good goldfinch or a linnet for a decoy, and 
never returned empty-handed. His father and 
his grandfather had been bird-catchers, but they 
were “ginuine lovers o’ burrds, and didn’t need 


their mooney? Why, only a kind o’ shtuff that 
is med be bilin’ down linseed-ile for about four 
hours.”’ 


Bird-Catchers, Past and Present. 


“How did your father make his?” 
“In the owld way, to be sure, be bilin’ holly- 
| bark an’ keepin’ it in shtable minure for two or 
three days. Afther that it’s shticky enough to 
| howld a hawk.” 

| Another sign of degradation, also, he wished 
me to observe. This was the selling of 
|birds. He had always caught for 
| “divarsion,” and when his own cages 
| were supplied, presented the rest to his 
friends. Nevertheless, it is true that 
bird-catching in the southwest of Ireland 








SETTING THE SNARE. 


is to this day more of an amusement than an 
industry. It is engaged in, for the most part, 
workingmen. They catch, tame, sell and swap 
birds. 

But there are some bird-fanciers of maturer 
years who add to their earnings as mechanics or 
laborers by exporting goldfinches and linnets to 
the English cities for breeding purposes. 

In Limerick city, which includes a part of the 
County Clare, the taste for birds is strongly 
manifested. The streets chiefly devoted to work- 
men’s cottages are brightened by feathered 
songsters hanging above and at each side of the 
doors in squatty cages of wood and wire. 

Perfect October days are not unusual in Ireland. 
I took advantage of one to join a detachment 
from a boy “club” under orders to give me a 
“proper idaya” of bird-catching. A jaunting-car 
that would comfortably seat four adults and the 
driver carried seven boys with cages and limed 
twigs. Three sat at each side, and one on the 
well-board behind the driver. 

Just outside the city limits the driver was 
requested to “‘howld on.” The boys, in a most 
leisurely way, formed a procession and started 
for a high hawthorn hedge. It was the continua- 
tion of what is called a “dhry wall’”—a wall built 
of stones without mortar. 





Gathered to Watch the Decoy. 


The high hedge afforded good cover for the 
wild birds, and the dry stone wall lent itself to 
the work of placing the cages of the decoy birds 
| and small bushes for the limed twigs. 

Usually two or three boys go in company on 


such expeditions, but on the present occasion *“‘a | 


| few b’ys” were thrown in to give greater distinc- 
tion to the exhibition. 

After the “set” was made, the boys lay on 
| their faces in the grass. The decoy goldfinches 


began to sing delightfully, and in a few minutes | 








by boys from ten to seventeen years old, sons of | 
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bottom meadows that were too wet to be touched 
earlier in the season. 

On another fine October day, while driving in 
the same locality, I had an opportunity to witness 
the efforts of three boys with two calling-linnets. 

After the ‘‘set’’ had been made, two of the boys 
went a short distance away to a hawthorn hedge, 
and began to “tip.” This is done by a slight 
movement of the fingers of the right hand toward 
the hedge as the boys pass slowly along. Wild 
birds are easily driven, and when not frightened 
too much, are arrested at once by the magic notes 
of the decoy. 

Thistle patches are very attractive to goki- 
finches and linnets when the seed has just 
ripened. The limed twigs are driven into slots 
in the thistle stalks, 
and with the call- 
birds in _ position 
catching goes along 
with only the trou- 
ble of drawing the 
birds from the twigs 
and storing them. 

The store cage is 
box-shaped, with 
wire on one side 
only. In this the 
wild bird soon 
begins to pick, 

drink and bathe. In a week or 
two it is usually tame enough to 
be transferred to an ordinary 
cage, and hung in the midst of 
good singers. The effect is to 
bring it very speedily to song. 

Irish song-birds that are caught with 
lime include linnets, goldfinches and bull- 
finches. There are three kinds of linnets, 
red, gray and green. The green linnet 
is beautiful as to plumage but songless. 

To be successful with bullfinches requires much 
patience and perseverance. As a rule, Irish boys 
are too impetuous to do much with bullfinches, 
especially as goldfinches and linnets so quickly 
adapt themselves to captivity, and sing so per- 
sistently all the year round, with the exception of 
a very short time in the molting season. 

Many Irish boys will listen with rapture to the 
singing of caged birds, but I think that a majority 
of those who do the catching are mainly influenced 
by the excitement of it as a pastime. 

They remain up all night at a rendezvous on 
the eve of an excursion to the more distant bird 
country. When not at boy club-houses, such 
meetings are held around the firesides of bird- 
fanciers of the old school. There they hear tales 
of youthful enterprises, full of thrilling incidents 
| and glowing with color. 


The Morning Hunt for Nests. 


| 
| Skylarks and thrushes are also held in high 


| favor by bird boys. Both are taken in nests 
| when almost fully fledged. Skylarks build in 

| meadows. ‘Toavoid a possible enemy, the parent 
| bird when it goes to feed its young, descends at 

| some distance from the nest and runs the rest of 
the way through the grass. 

Feeding begins at sunrise, and the lark boys 
have to be on hand then in order to locate nests. 
A few boys start in at the point where the bird 
drops and beat over the ground carefully. All 
the birds in a nest are carried home and fed until 
the males can be distinguished. 

An important part of the food of a skylark is 
found in a round piece of grassy sod, cut from a 

| cow-pasture or meadow. When one piece has 
been fully picked over a fresh cut must be sup- 
plied, so as to keep the bird in healthy condition. 
A contemptuous Irish expression, describing a 
pretentious poor man, is that “‘he hasn’t land 
| enough to sod a lark.” 

Thrushes build in bushes or in trees of a young 
plantation, and are also taken in nests. A course 
similar to that adopted with skylarks is employed 

| to find the males. 

| The bird boys at Limerick profit a little by 
| hunting the wren on St. Stephen’s day. Each 
| “club” will have at least one dead wren. This 
lis tied at the top of a banner decorated with 
| leaves of holly and ivy. 


| a splendid wild goldfinch alighted on a twig and | 


| was “limed’’ or stuck fast. 

The boy in charge of the store cage arose 
| softly and glided to the bush. In an instant the 
| wild bird was secured, and the boy occupied his 
| former attitude of waiting. There was an interval 
| of half an hour before the scene was reénacted— 

another very fine goldfinch. 
By this time the number of spectators had so 


| inereased that farther success was prevented. | 


Two jaunting-cars on the road outside the field, 
and a photographic artist and his numerous be- 


| longings, soon drew a small crowd to the place. | 


| There was much that was quaintly character- 
| istic about the assemblage. In the foreground, a 
couple of sporting liquor-sellers with greyhounds ; 
close to the dogs a country girl with a great mass 


of uncombed hair, soft brown eyes, rosy cheeks, | 


short dress, spotted red and white handkerchief 
around the shoulders, thick blue woollen stock- 
ings and brogans; four stone-breakers each rest- 
ing in an apparently impossible way, upon the 
handle of his hammer; one old man in knee- 
breeches and tall silk hat of the St. Patrick’s day 
order; a venerable peasant woman in fluted and 


starched linen cap, and some haymakers from | 


A Bird Boy’s Great Possessions. 


The boys, in fantastic costumes, disguised by 
| false beards, go from house to house, singing 
some verses of a rude song, the burden of which 
has reference to the power of money to turn 
| away melancholy when expended in the purchase 
of materials for good cheer. The “club” that 
goes to the trouble and expense of giving a genuine 
show usually fares well at the hands of the 
| public. 
I was once honored with a visit by a ‘‘club” oi 
| wren boys. The costumes were strikingly original, 
| and a few of the boys had sweet voices. 

“Is the banner-bearer a real bird boy?” I 
asked one of the minor characters. 

“Vis, sir, he is that. He have five gooldfinches, 
eight linnets, a canary, a mule, a thrush—Patsey 
Carney, do ye mind how manny blackburrds 
| have Joe Condon?” 

“Two.” 

“Two blackbirds, three larks, two white 
rabbits, a guanny-pig an’ a bull-tarrier. A rale 
burrd b’y, sir,—yis, sir, an’ a rich burrd b’y.” 

GeorGe Henry BAsserr. 
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The Next Companion. 
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M2 \UR next issue will contain, among other 
ass pleasant reading matter, a sketch by 
g< Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson, editor of 


Harper’s Weekly, on “WIT AND HUMOR 
IN CONGRESS;” which supplements the 
articles by Mr. Lucy, recently published, on 
“Humor in Parliament.” 
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ANE" shall also publish a fine story by 
" V5) Miss Louise R. Baker, “NORTH 
OY JANE’S MONUMENT.” Miss 
Baker’s stories, of which the Companion has 
published many, have grown steadily in the favor 


of our readers. 
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BR HUMOROUS sketch by Mr. ©. A. 
, Stephens, “ON A KEROSENE 
AO BIKE,” is based upon the recent intro- 
duction of a new mode of locomotion, which 
seems to have great possibilities. 
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Current Topics. 


A law but little removed from barbarism has 
been permitted to remain a statute of the District 
of Columbia. It gives a father power to dispose 
of his children by will, removing them entirely 
from the custody and control of their mother. 
The attention of Congress has been cailed to this 
matter, and the law will be wiped out. 


Hawthorne says in his “English Note- 
Books,”’ ‘‘Our government, as a knot of persons, 
changes so entirely every four years that the 
institution has come to be considered a temporary 
thing.” The civil service law now protects a 
large body of faithful public servants. The 
“clean sweep’”’ of Hawthorne’s day is no longer 
possible. The merit system is widening its scope, 
despite the scoffs of open enemies and the betrayal 
of secret foes. 

One of the officials of the Sultan of 
Turkey is charged with the duty of collecting the 
notices of that monarch which appear in news- 
papers and other periodicals in various parts of 
Europe. The sultan keeps an attentive eye on 
these expressions of public opinion. This news- 
paper-clipping bureau must be overworked at 
present. Even a victim of the office-seeking habit 
would not covet the position of this first bringer 
of unpleasant remarks. 

The law respecting folding beds, as recently 
handed down by a Maine court, is caveat dor- 
mitor—let the sleeper be on his guard. In the 
case in question, the folding bed folded and caught 
aman. The seller of the bed was sued for $25,000 
damages, but the decision was in every particular 
favorable to the defendant. If the folding bed 
has come to stay, there is demand for an anti- 
folder that can be applied to any folding bed in 
the interest of longevity. 

A correspondent of the New York Sun 
says that when he was a boy he used to “slide” 
down-hill, but his children all speak of “coasting.” 
The use of ‘‘coast’’ instead of “slide” is an 
Americanism much in favor. ‘Slide’ ‘was for- 
merly used also of the movement on skates. 
Thus Samuel Pepys says in his “Diary,” in an 
entry made in December, 1662: ‘“The Duke. . . 
would go slide upon his skeates, which I did not 
like, but he slides very well.” 


Outside of the civilized tribes in 
the Indian Territory, there are said to be eighty 
thousand Indians who wear citizens’ dress exclu- 
sively, while almost half as many more are 
reported to dress in part like white men. What 
anger and despair would have filled the breasts 
of Pontiac, Tecumseh and other great chiefs had 
they foreseen the coming of such a day of civilized 
apparel! The Indian thus clothed may seem less 
picturesque and romantic, but the new garb 
points to plain and sober American citizenship. 


Within a few weeksa strange discovery 
has been announced. It is so strange that there 
are no words in any language to describe it 
accurately. Could there be a better test of 
novelty? In the absence of words adequate for 
its description, terms that are manifestly mislead- 
ing are employed. They are used with the 
understanding that they are only makeshifts, 
and poor ones at that. 

The discovery is called photography; yet the 
essential principle of photography is absent. A 
light-picture with the making of which light has 
nothing todo! Professor Réntgen, of the W iirz- 


burg University, has demonstrated that there is 
a something, not light and not electricity, which 
can penetrate some opaque substances and 





objects surrounded by opacity. 
Many interesting experiments have been made, 
of which perhaps the most striking is the produc- 


ankle of a living man. 
of this strange discovery to warrant its being 
counted as one of the things that are going to 


in the immediate future. 





}and Great Britain served one patriotic purpose: 
| It awakened memories of the Revolution and 
| kindled fresh gratitude for what the fathers did 
and suffered. The story of the struggle, from 
Lexington Green and Concord Bridge to York- 
town, has been read and heard with new wonder 


done or left undone on previous Memorial days, 
it is not probable that on the coming 
remembrance the grave of any soldier of the 


and flowers. 
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FIDELITY. 
Come the wild weather, come sleet or come snow, 
We’ll stand by each other however it blow. 
Simon Dach. 
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Trifling With Citizenship. 


A man may be living in Hungary or Italy at 
the present moment, and if he emigrates to 
this country and settles in Kansas, he will be 


presidential electors next November. 

He will not be required to abandon his allegiance 
to the Emperor of Austria-Hungary or the King 
of Italy. It isenough that hedeclares his intention 
of becoming a citizen of the United States, and 


election. 
register, unless he lives in a city. 

If he settles in Colorado, he will secure similar 
privileges, except that he will be required to 
register. Altogether, there are fifteen states 
which exact from an alien, as requisites for 
voting, nothing more than certain periods of 
residence and the declaration of an intention to 
become a citizen. Several of these states do not 
require him to register. Most of them do not 
insist that he shall be able to read. 

These are facts for thoughtful citizens to 
ponder over. It is the function of each of the 
states to determine for itself what shall be the 
qualifications for voting. To a certain extent, 
this is properly an affair of the state; but it 
becomes a matter of national concern when the 
franchise is exercised for the choice of presidential 
electors and Congressmen. It is easily conceivable 
that in a close national election the choice of a 
President and the complexion of the majority in 
Congress might be determined by the votes in 
some of these fifteen states of men who were not 
only unable to read the ballots which they cast, 
and had no familiarity with our institutions, but 
who had not even forsworn allegiance to foreign 
governments. There is nothing final in a decla- 
ration of intention. The Italian or Hun may 
carry out the intention by becoming naturalized ; 
or, after helping to elect our Presidents and 
Congressmen, he may sail back again to Italy or 
Hungary. 

It is trifling with the privileges and responsibili- 


to admit aliens to the ballot-box with no further 
ceremony than a declared purpose to become 
citizens. 
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Our Defenceless Coasts. 


The recent flurry of excitement over the possi- 
bility of war with Great Britain will not be 
wholly without good result if it fastens the atten- 
tion of the public and of Congress upon the 
defenceless condition of our seacoast. 

Upon the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and the 
Gulf of Mexico we have about four thousand 
miles of coast. ‘To defend this enormous stretch 
of coast-line we have a few modern ships; but 
no fortifications of recent construction, save at 
three points, San Francisco, New York and 
Boston, where a beginning has been made in the 
building of modern works. 

On the Pacific coast alone, according to the 
estimate of General Miles, there are more than 
five hundred millions of dollars of destructible 


tion are very much greater. New York and 
Boston have each sixteen twelve-inch mortars in 


twelve-inch guns; but what are these to match 
against the guns of a fleet of modern battleships? 
A naval power far less formidable than England 
would be able to inflict upon us great injury and 
to exact enormous tribute before we could put 
ourselves in a position for effective resistance. 
Last summer, in conversation with an Amer- 
ican, Li Hung Chang, the eminent Chinese states- 
man, insisted that the United States would have 
come to the help of China, in the war with 
Japan, if it had not been afraid of the Japanese 
fleet. There were no forts at San Francisco, he 
affirmed, that could keep out the weakest gun- 
| boat in the Japanese navy, and a single Japanese 
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become the medium of producing likenesses of | ship could destroy every city on Puget Sound | Tasmania, the way is now paved for the summon- 


Revolution will be left without a tribute of flag 


ties of citizenship and a menace to our institutions | 


property within the reach of hostile naval vessels. | 
On the Atlantic coast, the possibilities of destruc- | 


position, and New York has in addition two | 


without the slightest difficulty, in a week. 
pe 
U 


| She would take possession of all your cities and 
| your railroads, and your gold and silver mines, 


| until you paid any amount of indemnity she 
| might ask.” This, of course, is an exaggeration, 


The talk of war between this country | but it is humiliating that the defenceless condition | 


| of our coasts should inspire even Asiatic nations 


with contempt. 
Ten years ago the President urged strenuously 
{upon Congress the duty of fortifying our sea- 
cities. ‘The war department devised a plan 
which contemplated a system of fortifications at 


make scientific investigation well worth the while and your manufactories, and would hold them | 
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ing of the convention. When that body meets, a 


“If Japan should declare war against the constitution will be drawn up; then the conven- 
nited States,” said the Chinese Viceroy, “‘she | tion will adjourn for from thirty to sixty days to 
tion of the likeness of a bullet encysted in the could have every soldier in her army and every | allow time for the scheme to be criticised. On 
Enough is already known | ship in her navy on your coast within a month. the final adoption of the constitution, it will be 


referred to the direct vote of the electors for 
acceptance or rejection; and if three colonies 
accept it, the constitution will be presented for 
imperial enactment. 

Political union for the Australian colonies is 
thus in a fair way of being consummated. Like 
all federative alliances, it will leave each of the 
communities to manage its internal affairs, while 
it unites all of them for common purposes in a 
common government. 

One of the earliest results of the compact will 
be some readjustment of trade relations between 


and thankfulness. Whatever may have been twenty-eight ports, including Puget Sound. The | various portions of the federal territory—a change 


plan required about seven hundred guns and | in the direction of which considerable advance 


day of eight hundred mortars of modern construction. | has already been made. Not less inevitable is 


Tt was estimated to cost about one hundred million the provision of a system of general defence ; and 


dollars, and was to be completed in ten years. 
| How far have we progressed with the execution 
|of this plan? Congress has voted only about 
one-tenth of the money required. Three only of 
the seven hundred guns proposed and forty-eight 
of the eight hundred mortars are in place. 
the rate at which appropriations have been made 
during the past five years, seventy years would 
| be required to complete the engineer work for the 
fortifications projected. 


At) 


The appropriations made by Congress have not | 
only been absurdly meagre, but they have been | 
|s0 capriciously distributed that the different, 


branches of the work have proceeded at different 


rates. For example, by next July it is estimated | 


| guns ready to mount ; but only fifty-nine carriages 
on which to mount them, and only forty-two 
emplacements in which to put them. 

| Ten years more, according to the Secretary of 

| War, will be required to provide adequate defences 


| 


| 


should federation be resolved upon, it will doubt- 
less be the care of the Australians to develop and 
bring under joint management the small auxiliary 
of the imperial navy which some of the colonies 
already maintain in Australian waters. 

The possibility of a more radical change in the 
political arrangements of Australia is at present 
somewhat remote. With every opportunity to 
become independent, they have clung to the 
material advantage, as well as to the sentiment, 
of their present form of connection with Great 
Britain ; and though the prospect is held out of a 
still closer union with the mother country, it is 
doubtful—looking at the number and perplexity 
of the questions involved—whether any practical 


permitted to vote for a Congressman and for ¢hat we shall have one hundred and thirty-four | form of imperial federation can be evolved for 


many years to come. 


a 


A Forgotten Hero. 


resides in Kansas for six months prior to the | for our seacoast, but this period will be consider-| Instances of individual heroism were not lacking 
It is not even necessary that he shall ably lengthened if appropriations are not made | among the colored races, both negro and Indian, 


| on a scale which will keep the foundries and gun | during the war of the colonies for independence. 


factories operating at their full capacity, and will 
permit the various branches of the work to be 
| carried forward systematically. We havealready 
lost valuable time through mistaken economy. 


| 


| 


Instead of finding ourselves with a completed | 


system of defence, as was contemplated ten years | 


ago, we have made but a feeble beginning. Ordi- 
nary prudence should compel ‘a more energetic 
| policy, without waiting for some sudden emer- 
gency to bring the penalty for our remissness. 
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LET IT LIVE. 


An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path ; 
ut he t has humanity, forewarned, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 


Cowper. 





a 


Australia. 


The political changes now going on in Australia 
remind us of the existence of a vast territory of 
| which we usually hear little and know perhaps 
| less, but which, in a clime and latitude greatly 
| different from our own, is developing the institu- 
| tions of a free people, as well as, in these later 
days, something of the same sort of federated 





| than a hundred years ago. 

It needs, moreover, but a slight recalling of the 
{romance that broods over the Australian con- 
tinent to feel how intimate is the relation, historic 
and otherwise, in which we stand to this great 
new world south of the equator, with its immense 
plains and interminable coast-line full of bays 
and headlands, with its riches of mine and forest, 
with its busy industries of stock-raising and 
agriculture, with its still half-barbarous and 
unexplored west, but also with its east and south- 


that, in their size, as well as in the thrift, enter- 
prise and comfort to be found in them, recall the 
cities of the United States. 

The Australian territory, it is true, was settled 
later than the American continent, yet its progress 
has been well-nigh as rapid as our own. Goy- 
erned first as ‘‘crown colonies” from London, the 
various divisions of Australia proper, known as 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, West Australia, together with New 
Zealand and Tasmania, have been successively 
promoted to the dignity of self-governing colonies, 
subject only to certain conditions imposed by the 
mother country. And now, in an advanced 
period of their development, these same colonies 
have taken the first step toward political federa- 
tion—the forming of what a French writer has 
called the “‘United States of Australia.”’ 

Early in last year the premiers of six of the 
| colonies held a conference and passed resolu- 

tions which were subsequently embodied in 





east already civilized and dotted with communities | 











One of the most noted among the black men who 
fought against the British was Austin Dabney, a 
young mulatto living in Pike County, Georgia. 
Austin was a free man, and was known to the 
planters for his sobriety and industry even when a 
boy. He shouldered a musket and joined the 
army, working in the trenches and fighting bravely 
during three years. 

He was severely wounded in a skirmish in the 
winter of ’77, and was carried into the house of a 
planter named Harris, where he was kindly cared 
for and nursed back to health. As soon as he 
could walk he joined the army again and remained 
until the end of the war, when in recognition of his 
bravery a pension was granted him by the govern- 
ment. 

The State of Georgia also gave him valuable 
land. Dabney tilled it so skilfully as to become a 
wealthy man. He had neither wife nor children. 

His benefactor, Harris, had died, leaving a 


| helpless family, and the grateful negro gave all of 
| his means and his life to their service. 


He suj- 
ported them as long as he lived, sending the oldest 
boy to college and then to the law school. 

When at the end of three years young Harris 
came up for examination, Dabney stood in the 
court-room trembling with anxiety. When the 
boy passed triumphantly and was welcomed as a 
member of the bar, the old negro burst into tears. 

He lived to a great age, and was honored 
throughout his native state, not only as a veteran 


political life which we adopted for ourselves more | who had fought bravely for his country, but as a 


man of ability and high integrity. 

In the records which Afro-Americans are now 
making, for their own encouragement, of the men 
of their race who have achieved suecess and 
distinction struggling against heavy odds, they 
should put the story of the poor Georgian soldier, 
Austin Dabney. 


* 
> 





Trained Nurses. 


A charitable woman in the West, anxious to 
give to some young girls there the preparation 
necessary for them to earn their living as skilled 
nurses, lately visited several of the great hospitals 
in the Atlantic cities, where nurses are trained. 

She inquired what were the difficulties in the 
way of a gently-bred girl who wishes to adopt the 
profession for life. The answer of the managers 
of these institutions was the same: 

“They are usually disgusted with the coarse, 
practical work necessary in the outset. They 
have made up their minds to dress wounds, to 
handle diseased and even loathsome bodies, to 
lose their sleep, to give untiring care and sympathy 
to their patients; but they revolt when they are 
set to scrubbing floors or washing dishes, or even 
to cooking. This, they say, is menial work, and 
has nothing to do with the sick patients to whom 
they have resolved to sacrifice their lives. Yet 
this drudgery is part of the necessary training for 
a skilled nurse.” 

A woman who has charge of a large hospital, 
and who is noted for her skill and executive 
ability, said to the inquirer: 

“When I went into training as a nurse I was 


| indignant because for two months I did nothing 


|a bill, and drafted by the premiers of South | 


| Australia and Victoria. This measure, entitled 


| for the meeting of a convention, consisting of ten 
| representatives of each colony elected on the 
legislative assembly franchise, to draft a federal 
constitution. 

In order to call the convention, it is necessary 
| that three or more colonies should adopt the 
| Federal Enabling Act and elect their representa- 
tives. As this action has already been taken by 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and 











. te : |a speck on a spigot or vial in this hospital! 
the Australasian Federal Enabling Act, provides | 


but polish bath-tubs and wash vials. But,” she 
added with twinkling eyes, “nobody can find 
I 
learned that cleanliness in her bottles was as 
necessary to a nurse as zeal for heroic self- 
sacrifice.” 

No women in any age have been inspired by a 
more fervent zeal for noble work than are a large 
proportion of the American girls of to-day. They 
declare that they are eager to help better the 
world. “But woman’s work,” says one of their 
organs, “should be purely spiritual. Her influence 
will always be strongest in the home. But the 
sordid details of cooking, sweeping and sewing 
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THE YOUTH’S 


must now be left to menials. The woman who is | on the instant that the only money on his person | 


to lead her children from height to height can| was a twenty-dollar bill. 


This drunken man | 


spare no time for drudgery in a kitehen or | would be sure to think him a thief. The bishop | 


nursery.” 

This is bad advice, and shows extreme narrow- 
ness of view. The future wife and mother, we are | 
sure, may gain a useful hint from the education of 
the trained nurse. 
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A SON’S DEBT. 


One of the most beautiful stories in the literary 
world is that of the devotion of the elder and 
younger Dumas—father and son—to each other. 
No one has ever written so enthusiastically of the 
elder man as his own son has done. 

The most tender recollections of his life, he said | 
shortly before his death, were of the days when he 
lived with his father, sharing his labors. To him, 
he insisted, he owed all his own success, and 
everything that was worth praising in his conduct 
or character. 

The elder Dumas could “toil terribly,” and 
although he made fortunes, he was ineapable of 
keeping them, his hand and heart being open to 
all the world. But he never gave up his immense 
labors. One afternoon his son, seeing him more 
tired than usual, tried to persuade him to give 
himself a holiday. 

“No,” said the father. “I have three fewilletons 
to write to-night, and am only at the second. A 
promise should be kept. Moreover, open my desk 
and tell me what money there is inside.” 

There were forty franes. 

“When I arrived at Paris,” said Dumas, “I had 
fifty-three francs in my pockets. We are in the | 
presence of a deficit of thirteen francs. For twenty 
years I have been struggling to keep up with those | 
thirteen franes; so long as I do not do so I must | 
go on working,” and he resumed his writing. 

He labored with love, however, and not uncom- | 
monly was heard laughing heartily to himself over 
a witty portion of his work. | 

The example of the father finally molded the life | 
of the son. 

“For years,” said the younger Dumas, “I loafed 
about, doing nothing but enjoy life, until one 
morning I awoke to find I had piled up debts to 
the amount of fifty thousand franes. Of course I 
hastened to my father and poured out my dismay. 

“He was seated at his table, pen in hand, pur- 
suing the colossal labor of his life, with the eternal 
smile. He listened to me. 

“*Well, my son,’ he said, ‘it is very simple. 
must work to pay it off.’ 

“All at once it was a revelation to me,” said the 
younger man. “At that moment I felt that the | 
time had come to break with my useless and | 
aimless life, and take my place in the ranks of | 
workers.” 

He lived to become almost as great a toiler as | 
his father had been, and to the last hour of his life | 
retained the reverence and gratitude which is | 
perhaps the best leaf in the laurel wreath of the | 
great romancer of France. 


You 
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A SCHOLAR IN DISGUISE. 


A correspondent of the Canada Presiapertan; | 
who was a student in Scotland in 1865, tells a story | 
of the late Prof. John Stuart Blackie which well | 
illustrates the way in which this famous teacher, | 
who could sometimes be very severe, could also be 
cordial when he came in contact with serious | 
students. | 

The correspondent was preparing for his degree | 
in classics, and was spending a little time at | 
Braemar. He had gone up to a great rock called 
the Lion’s Face, and was lying beside a path | 
reading the third book of Virgil’s “Eneid” aloud. | 
Suddenly he felt the touch of a stick on his! 
shoulder, and turning about, saw a man by his | 
side. } 

It was a tall, lean man, with a shepherd’s plaid 


thrown loosely around his shoulders. In his right 


hand he held a shepherd’s crook, and on his head | 


was a “‘wide-awake” hat, almost as wide of brim 
as the cowboy hat of the American plains. 

“Ye’re reading Virgil, laddie,” said the man. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Let me hear ye translate this,” he continued; 
and in a wonderful way he rolled off a dozen lines 
of the poet, chosen at random. 

The young man did his best to render it into 
English, and then parsed and scanned the lines, in 
a faulty way, he thought. But the unknown man 
in the guise of a shepherd was pleased to commend 
the student’s effort. 

Then the two walked together down to Castleton, 
the stranger talking eloquently and most instruc- 
tively of the writings of the Greeks and Romans. 
When their ways parted the man said: 

“T suppose you don’t know who I am?” 

“No, sir,” answered the student. 

“Well, Iam Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh. 
dare say you have heard of me.” 

“Oh, very often indeed!” 

“Aye, aye,” said the professor, slowly and 
thoughtfully. “And I dare say ye’ve heard that 
many folk think I’m a wee bit cracked,” tapping 
his forehead with his finger; “but never forget, 
laddie, that, as Tam Chalmers once said, a crack 
often lets in the light!” 


I 
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GLAD TO BE THOUGHT DRUNK. 


Bishop Paret, of Baltimore, is credited by the 
New York Tribune with telling a pretty good story 
at his own expense. 

He was travelling in a sleeping-car. Near him 
were two men, both of them more or less intox- 
icated. Presently one of them grew excited over 
the discovery that he had lost a twenty-dollar bill. 

“Oh, pshaw!” said his companion, “you must 
have it somewhere about your clothes. There’s 
nobody in this car that would have robbed you.” 

But the man was not to be convinced. The bill 
was gone, and somebody had taken it. He 
declared he would search the whole crowd. 

The bishop began to be uneasy. He remembered 


| and sagacity, and the following is perhaps equal 


| politeness of a gentleman. 


| sent me a copy, and in readin 


| meeting of June 10, 1888. 


did the only thing that occurred to him—pretended 
to be asleep. | 
A minute more and somebody shouted in his ear, | 
| “I say, neighbor!” but the bishop continued to 
| breathe heavily. 
Next he felt himself seized by the arm. 
up!” said the drunken voice. 
Still the bishop slept, and presently the second 
man interposed. 
“T say, Bill,” he said, “let him alone, will you; | 
he’s drunker’n you are.” 
The searcher for lost treasure passed on, and 
the prelate breathed easier. But it was the first 
time in his life that he was ever glad to be 
thought drunk. 


“Wake 


EMERSON’S DECISIONS. 


Emerson was not an epicure, but he knew how 
to appreciate a fine dinner. Several witnesses 
have given their testimony in regard to his par- 
tiality for what he called “pie.” In “Sketches from 
Concord and Appledore,” the author says that 
Emerson was fond of pears; knew the best varie- 
ties and the order in which they ripened. 

He used to say that there is only ten minutes in | 
which a pear is fairly ripe; before that it is too | 
hard and afterward too soft. 

here are many anecdotes told of his good sense 


to any of them: 
One summer there was a camp-meeting of Spirit- | 


| ualists at Walden Pond, and every evening they 


held an entertainment of speeches, singing and | 
music, to which a small admission fee was charged. 
It happened, however, that the pienic pavilion 
was situated close to Mr. Emerson’s land, and 
numbers of Concord people went out of curiosity 





and leaning against his fence heard and saw every 
thing that went on. A committee of S siritualists 
consequently called on Mr. Emerson and requested 
permission to collect fees from those who stole | 
their entertainment in this manner. | 
At first thought this might not seem to be un- 
reasonable; but Emerson replied, “No, I have 
always enjoyed the privilege of walking upon my | 
neighbors’ fields, and I cannot now refuse the | 
same right to them.” | 
Emerson’s no was always decisive, and if one | 
pettee could not induce him to change his mind, I 
0 not believe twenty millions would have sue- 
ceeded in doing so. hen he was in a lawsuit 
regarding some property, and the suggestion was 
made that he should compromise, he said: 
“By no means. If it is mine I want the whole of 
it; if it is not mine I do not want any of it.” 


FINE CALIBER. 


If, as it is said, “Punctuality is the politeness of 
kings,” willingness to make amends for a wrong 
unwittingly done may be as fairly considered the 
This quality of fine 
conscientiousness was possessed, in a marked 
degree, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. When he dis- 
covered that he had been unjust in criticism he 
never rested until he had corrected his state- 
ment and given his correction wide publicity. In 
his “Personal Recollections of Notable People,” 
Charles K. Tuckerman gives an instance of this 
admirable characteristic. 


When he published his memoir of Motley, he 

= I was pained to 

see that he had fallen into the popular mistake 

that Seeretary Seward had brought about and 

was personally responsible for Motley’s resignation 
of his post as minister at Vienna. 

As I was myself responsible for a correct state- 
ment of the facts of the case, | wrote Doctor 
Holmes a full account of the matter, with a view 
to his setting it right in such way as he might 
think best. is last letter in reply was character- 
istic of Holmes. He was satisfied with nothing 
less than to send my printed account of the facts 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society, for their 





“T have requested,” he adds, “that it may be 
published in the records of the society, and if the 
opportunity offers, I will have it inserted in my 
memoir.” 
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LACK OF PROOF. 


A story is told of a prominent American lawyer 
who was a fine speaker and a wit, but so fond of 
metaphysical distinctions that a colleague one day 
read him a lesson never to be forgotten by any 
one who knew him. He told the jury the following 
story, the moral of which was at once apparent 


My friend ——, said he, who is so successful in 
fine-spun distinctions, was once employed to 
| defend an old man for shooting a neighbor's dog. 
The proof was clear that the defendant said he 
would shoot the dog; that he brought out the gun 
in open day and loaded it; that he took deliberate 
aim at the dog, and that at the crack of the rifle 
the dog fell dead with a bullet-hole through him, 

But ne lawyer contended that this was an in- 
stance of circumstantial evidence merely, and that 
in such cases it was well settled that if a single link 
in the chain was wanting, the whole evidence was 
worthless ; and —r ye there was proof of the 
threat, the loading of the gun, the firing and the 
death of the dog, “Yet,” said he, “what witness | 
has testified that he saw the bullet /i¢ the dog?” 





TO REASSURE. | 


A Paris paper relates that at a private party, at | 
which the composer Massenet was present, a 
lady was asked to sing something of Monsieur | 
Massenet’s. The lady made many objections and | 
protestations, evidently chiefly for effect, and at | 
last went forward to the piano. 

“I will sing the grand aria from the ‘Cid,’ ”’ she 
. to the composer, she added: 

“Oh, sir, | am so afraid I can’t sing it!” 
we mind,” answered Massenet; ‘‘so am I, 
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SMOOTH-BORE TELESCOPES. 


Boys are often accused of a polite willingness to 
give a great deal of information about things which 
they know next to nothing about—and sometimes 
the accusation is true. 

A city boy took a country cousin of his to look 
at the telescopes at a college observatory. | 
“With these,” said the wy! boy, “they can see 
ninety billions of miles, and they’re only common, 
smooth-bore telescopes. If they were rifled they'd | 
earry twice as far!” 
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Four Winds Harbor. 


Four ways the wind blows every — 

From east, from west, from south, from north ; 
The tall ships at their moorings stay, 

For not a skipper dares put forth: 

No bos’n pipes to the wide deep 

From dawn till dark no anchor’s weighed, 

But captains in their staterooms sleep 

Or walk their well-scoured decks afraid. 





Four rivers twist to the salt bay, 

From east, from west, from north, from south ; 
The winds have cuffed them every way— 

East, west, south, north—from source to mouth. 
A slow tide creeps round the flat shores 

From south, from north, from east, from west; 
The spray strikes in at ali the doors, 

Till mops and housewives have no rest. 


There horses grow uncertain manes, 

The dog’s tail shifts with every breeze, 

And timorous tabbies watch the vanes, 

To skulk before the scattering seas. 

Four ways the gusts come every ¢ 1p 

‘om west, from east; 
play 

priest. 


From north, from sout! 
They lift the children’s hats, and 
Sad frolies with the staid old 


No news comes in from the wide world, 

No ship slides past the harbor’s bar, 

On the Town House the flags are furled, 
The quays are stirless as a star: 

For ere the lifting anchor’s weighed, 

Or sails are flung to favoring airs, 

The slight wind veers, all hands are stayed, 
And the ship’s chaplain pipes to prayers! 


They have not learnt (ues you and I 
Perchance long since laid well to heart) 

That winds and seas their strength supply 

To those who strongly play their part; 

That though we sigh, or sulk, or pray. 
Heaven’s airs—east, west, south, north that 





low— 
Alone those fortunate ones obey } 
Who some sure purpose grasp and know. 


WILLIAM HiGGs. | 
| 
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An Incident. 


A traveller in Switzerland last summer, in 
writing of his experiences in that country, gives 
the following incident: The window of a little 
shop, in an old arcade in Berne, was filled one | 
day with crosses and hearts intended for the| 
decoration of graves, and among them were | 
several slabs of marble with the inscriptions, | 
“In Memory of my Sister,” “To the Best of | 
Husbands,” and the like. 

As we were in the shop, three or four idle | 
tourists had halted to laugh at the uncultivated | 
taste shown in these cheap votive offerings. | 
Apart, and quite unconscious of them, stood a | 
poor Swiss maid-servant. Her eyes were full of | 
eager longing and the tears slowly ran down her 
cheeks. The slab which she coveted was the, 
cheapest and ugliest of the lot, a black slab, | 
white-lettered ; but the inscription was, ‘“To my 
dear Mother.” 

“She stops every morning to look at that,” | 
whispered the shopkeeper. ‘‘But she won’t have 
enough money to buy it in years.” 

“Tell her she can have it,” said one of the 
tourists, a well-dressed man, in a loud voice. 
“Tl pay for it.” 

‘‘Monsieur is very generous,” answered the 
shopkeeper. ‘But I doubt—she is no beggar.” 

While they were speaking, a young American 
girl who, with sympathy expressed in her face, 
had been watching the woman, drew her aside. 
“T am a stranger,” she said. “I have been very 
happy in Berne. I am going away to-morrow, 
never to come back again. I should like to think 
somebody here would remember me kindly. Will 
you not let me give you that little slab to lay on 
your mother’s grave?” 

The woman’s face was filled with amazement, 
and then with delight. The tears rained down 
her cheeks. She held the girl’s hand in both of 
her own. 

“You, too, have lost your mother? Yes? 
Then you can understand! I thank you, gracious 


| 
| 
| 


lady.” | 


That was all, but two women went on their 
way happier and better for having met. 

Almost every Christian, man or woman, has at 
heart the wish to heal the hurts of life for others, 
but few have the delicate tact which can touch a 
wound without giving pain. 

An acquaintance of the late Mrs. Astor—whose 
charities were as secret as they were wide—spoke 
once of her habit of sending her carriage out with 
friends who were ill, or not able to afford the 
luxury of a drive. 

“She did not send the carriage,” quickly 
remarked a friend. “She went in it. The drive 
was not an alms. It was a pleasure to herself, 
which the invalid made pleasanter by sharing.” 

“A copper farthing,” says the Irish proverb, 
“given with a kind hand, is fairy gold, and blesses 
as it goes.” 
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The Line was Skewed. 


The following anecdote of Mr. Lincoln’s kind- 
ness of heart was told by the late Schuyler Colfax 
to a gentleman who contributed it to the Chicago 
Times-Herald : 


During a visit to Menard County an incident 
connected with the original survey of Petersburgh 
was related to me. 

It seems that Lincoln, then a surveyor, first 
platted that town. Some twenty or thirty years 
afterward the property-owners along one of the 
outlying streets had trouble in fixing their boun- 
daries. 
no relief. 


' 
A committee was sent to Springfield to consult 


the distinguished surveyor, but he failed to recall 
anyeuas at would give them aid, and could only 
refer them to the record. The dispute, therefore, 


| rally 





went into the courts. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Late one autumn, while the trial was pending, an 
old Irishman named Maguire, who had worked for 
some farmer during the summer, returned to town 
for the winter. The a ape being mentioned 
in his presence, he promptty said: 

“I can tell you all about it. I helped carry the 
chain when Abe Lincoln laid out this town. Over 
there where they are quarrelling about the lines, 
when he was locating the street, he straightened 
up from his instrument and said: 

“Tf I run that street right through, it will cut 
three or four feet off the end of poor Tom ——’s 
house. It’s all he’s got in the world, and he never 
could getanother. I reckon it won’t hurt anything 
out here if I skew the line a little and miss him.’ ” 
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“A Carrotty Pow.” 


John Wilson, known to fame as Christopher 
North, holds among Scots the same eminent posi- 
tion in the two gentle sciences of angling and 
literature that old Izaak Walton holds in England. 
He was indeed a fisherman of ingenious ways and 
wondrous prowess. If he did not surpass the 
world-renowned Englishman in skill, he outdid 
him in the physical feats accompanying the sport, 
and displayed the dexterity of the canny nation in 
getting around unexpected obstacles. 

John Wilson’s first solitary fishing trip was made 
at the early age of three, when, with a willow 
wand and a bent pin, he succeeded in eluding the 


eare of his elders and slipping away alone to the | 


brook-side, where he spent the day contentedly, 
returning with trophies of success notwithstanding 
his primitive equipment. In after years, a man 
grown, he was wont to accomplish astonishing 
feats of tramping, wading and swimming in pur- 
suit of his favorite amusement. Once he covered 
seventy miles between the dawn of one day and 
the next. Often he entered the water in pursuit 
of his game and brought it ashore in his arms. 
His friend, James Hogg, the “Ettrick Shepherd,” 
described his mode of fishing in Loch Awe: 


In he used to gang, out, out, out, and ever sae 
far out fra’ the point 0’ a promontory, sinking aye 
further and further doon, first to the waistband 0’ 
his breeks, then up to the middle button o’ his 
waistcoat, then to the verra breast, then to the 
oxters, then to the neck, and then to the verra 
chin of him, so be wondered how he could fling 
the flies: till last of a’ he would plump richt out o’ 
sight, till the Highlander on Ben Cruachan thought 
him drooned. No he, indeed; sae he takes to the 
swimmin’ and strikes awa’ wi’ one arm, for the 
tither had hold o’ the rod. 


A delightful tradition of his resourcefulness— 
first printed in a late interesting article in the Pall 
Mall Magazine—relates how, one day, after arriving 
at a fine stream, where he perceived at once that 
the trout were abundant and rising freely, he 
captured from the surface of the water a specimen 
of the insect upon which they seemed to be feast- 
ing; but on searching his fishing-book, he found 
nothing with which he could make up a cast after 
that particular pattern,—an odd kind of red 
spider,—and for a moment it seemed as if he were 
fated to disappointment. 


oe agar he darted away at speed, and enterin; 
a little village near by, went yn © to the firs 
native he met, and inquired if anybody lived there 
who had “a carrotty pow!” The man was natu- 
astonished, but after a brief reflection in- 
formed him that a certain Mysie, the minister’s 
hired lass, owned “the best crop of red hair in the 
whole parish.” 

Mysie was immediately sought and found, and 
although the matter must have been somewhat 
delicate, as itis only of late years that the beauty 
of red hair has come to be appreciated, he managed 
so well that, either for love or money, she was 
induced to oe with a tress. Back, then, went 
the enterprising fisherman to the burn, supplied 
his hook with a wisp of fiery hair twisted into 
an excellent imitation of a sprawling spider, and 
with iq d in deluding the 
hungry trout and filling his basket to the brim. 
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Stenography. 


The most extraordinary stenographic feat we 
ever heard of was performed last year by Mr. 
Reed, an Englishman. In the sittings of the 


Opium Commission in India, he recorded accu- | 


rately, and afterward read over, the evidence of 
two Brahmans of whose language he knew noth- 
ing, and whom he had never seen before. 
down the sounds as they came from their lips, 
representing each sound by its phonetic character. 
The New York Christian Advocate, advising young 
men and young women to learn this art in order to 
save time and labor in putting down things that 
are worth preserving, says: 


At a recent commencement of a schvol in Eng- 
land,—not_of stenography,—Sir Henry Howorth, 
M. P., F. R. 8., in responding to the president’s 
invitation, said he was one of the class who deplore 
that jae? A were not aay shorthand when young. 

In writing his books his great difficulty had been 
the copying verbatim, in the ordinary longhand 
the material pertinent to the subject. Shorthan 
would have spared his eyes and saved both time 
and temper. He felt so ney on the subject 
that he was insisting on having his own boys learn 
the art. He had travelled in dangerous and difficult 
countries, where he found that one of the greatest 
difficulties was our cumbrous writing. 

We urge parents to consider the peeptiaty of 

adding stenography to the educational course 
which they mark out, especially for their boys; 
and — , it would be a valuable accomplishment 
for girls. 
Pitiful cases of applications to do copying have 
come under our notice here, where employment 
could have been given B em ad if the applicants 
had been accomplishe stenographers; but they 
wished to do the work in longhand. No one has 
any work of that character unless it be the copying 
of legal a into the public records. 

One 0. e leading banks of the world has 
recently decided that all boys who desire to enter 
its service must make shorthand a part of their 
preparation. 
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Arousing the Hornets. 


Australian hornets have an evil reputation—as, 
indeed, is true of hornets generally—and in “Opals 
and Agates” Mr. Nehemiah Bartley relates a 
laughable incident in which they played a con- 


They consulted the official plat and got | spicuous part. 


There was in Queensland a land-surveyor, a man 
of dignified demeanor, very severe with the men in 
his employ, before whom he never unbent in the 
slightest degree. It happened one day, when 
work was over, that one of the men was taking 
home a tomahawk whieh had been used for marking 


He took | 


trees, and as he passed along he struck it care- 
lessly into a decayed stump, intending to leave it 
there till the next day. ¢ 

An instant later out came a swarm of hornets, 
and the man, finding them about his head, made a 
“bee-line”’ for the nearest water-hole, into which 
he plunged and squatted. 

ot long after this his mate came along the same 
ath. The inhabitants of the stump had retired 
rom the scene. The man saw the tomahawk, and 
thinking it might fall from the stump, removed it 
and struck it in a little deeper. 

Out rushed the hornets in a body. The man 
brushed and struck at the assailing host, but was 
worsted and forced to make a wild stampede for 
the water-hole, where he found his companion still 
immersed. The two sufferers compared sorrowful 
notes as they daubed mud over their wounds. 

Following in their wake along the path came the 
serious “boss” himself. He saw the tomahawk, 
and thinkin 


wrenched it from the stump to take home. He 
likewise was waited upon by an army of angry 
insects, and like his workmen, was compelled to 
take refuge in the water. 

“What stings those insects have!’”’ he cried. 

“Yes, sir, we know they do,” was the response ; 
and then all three men broke into a hearty laugh 
over the misadventure and their ridiculous appear- 
ance, in the water to their necks. It was the first 
time the boss had indulged in a bit of pleasantry 
with his men, but it was not the last. 
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The Dream of the Stream. 


“Tt was only a dream,” 
Said the wakening stream, 
“That I lay as one dead 


Pp 
Where the shadows were deep; 
But the robin, my friend, 
Brought the dream to an'end 
With the notes of his song, 
And I hasten along.” 


ALFRED J. HOUGH. 
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A Mean Act. 


Union and Confederate pickets frequently vio- 
lated those articles of war which forbade private 
intercourse with the enemy. They would arrange 
an armistice that they might visit each other and 
| swap coffee for tobacco, and the officers in charge 
| of the pickets would turn their backs and pretend 
not to see such interchange of civilities and chat- 
tels. The pickets of General Cutler’s Union 
brigade, who had for several days exchanged 
courtesies with the pickets of the Confederate 








River, one day lost their lieutenant by sickness. 
A new lieutenant took his place, and what happened 
in consequence is told by a writer in the Chicago 
Times-Herald : . 

He was new, brand-new. He was a political 


“pull” officer, ‘He had been commissione by the 
governor at the request of his father, who had the 


it 


This young fellow was sent to take the place of 
the prostrated officer. He reached the picket-line 
ust in time to see a Virginian land and shake 

nds with our men. That was the first “rebel” 
he had seen. 
and capture rebels? 

“You are a ae. 
to General Cutler with my compliments, and te 
him he was taken at Fitzhugh Crossing.” 

... mattered not that our boys and the Confeder- 
ates 
and did not want private soldiers to interfere. 

When Cutler ascertained the facts in the case,— 
that his boys had entered into an arrangement 
to exchange courtesies,—he stormed like an 
enraged alderman. 

“Sergeant, return with this soldier to the lieu- 
tenant, and tell him to let him go back to his 
friends across the river, and then report to me at 
0} ” 





nee. 
When the lieutenant reported, the general said 
to him, “Young man, you have been guilty of a 
mean act. I do not say that the men did right to 
make the bargain they did, but after it was made 
it was infamous to violate it by making a prisoner 
of that soldier. You may 
ment. I will ask the adjutant to send me a soldier 
to take charge of the picket.” 

Among the prisoners taken by Cutler’s brigade 
the first day at Gettysburg was the Virginian 
| whom General Cutler had sent back to his friends. 
| When he caught sight of “Pap” Cutler, the Vir- 
ginian shambled out of the ranks, saluted him, and 
said, “I don’t reckon, general, that you will sen 
me back to my friends this time, but I want to 
thank you for doing so before. In my joy at going 
back I forgot to thank you.” 

Some of the Union piekets, who had visited and 
| dealt with the Virginian, recognized him. He 

didn’t go to —. hungry that night, and the next 
morning, when the prisoners started north, his 
haversack was filled with rations selected from a 
dozen Yankee haversacks. 
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In an Old Boston School. 


Among the most popular of early Boston school- 
masters was Mr. Joseph Harrington, who is said 
to have been the first to introduce singing into the 
public schools. It was he who organized among 
his scholars the Hawes Juvenile Association, a 
society for the suppression of profanity. An illus- 
tration of Mr. Harrington’s originality and his 
knowledge.of boy nature is furnished by Mr. 
Brayley in “Schools and Schoolboys of Old Boston.” 


Recess was over, the bell had rung, and a crowd 
of boys were dashing toward the Hawes school- 
house when one of them, W., attacked in a most 
uncalied-for manner a country lad who happened 
to be passing. The country boy was taken by 
surprise, but recovered himself quickly, and was 
not slow in knocking his adversary down. 


fared hard with the stranger if the master, who 
had witnessed the affair from an upper window, 
had not called to the boys, “Bring him up here!” 

The schoolboys laid hold of the lad and took 
him to Mr. Harrington’s room, and deposited him 
on the platform. The master addressed to him 
some reassuring words and rang the bell for 
silence. He then asked about the trouble, and 
W. boldly declared that he had begun it. 

“Don’t you think it was a shabby thing for you 
to do,” asked the teacher, “when you knew that if 
you were in danger of being beaten your mates 
would come to _ aid? This boy is larger than 
you, and I doubt not that in a fair fight he would 


bt you.” 
. Stoutly denied this, and said he was ready to 
contest the matter any time and anywhere. 

“Very well,” said the master, “do it now, on this 
| platform.” 
| The two boys took off their coats and there 
| before master and school, engaged in a trial ot 





that the workmen had been careless | 
to leave it there to rust in the dews of night, he | 


army on the opposite side of the Rappahannock | 


What was he there for but to kill | 


Sens, She tite ell | horse forward to meet the charge. 


rotested; the lieutenant knew his business, | 


go back to your regi- | 


| 
d | 


W.’s friends ran to his rescue, and it would have | 
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strength and fisticuffs. It was soon apparent that 
the country lad was the “better man,” and when 
he laid W. out on the platform the teacher called a 
halt. He gave the stranger his cap, and told him 
he need never fear that his boys would attack him 
again. 

WV. went blubbering from the room, and the 
master improved the occasion to lecture the as 
on their companion’s ungentlemanly behavior in 
attacking the stranger when he knew he would be 
backed by his mates. “But,” he added, before 
calling W. back to his seat, “I want to say one 
thing more ; if I hear of any boy —Zs W. about 
the Whipping the country boy gave him in this 
room, I will flog tnat boy!” 


* 
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Bildad’s Sleigh-Ride. 


There once lived in Vermont a young man who 
was not much more than half-witted, but who, like 
many other people who are lacking in intelligence, 
always wanted to do just as other and more gifted 
| people do. Inthe town where he ran his ambitious 
career, “‘Bildad’s sleigh-ride” is still a synonym for 
an enterprise that depends largely on the resources 
of others. 


One winter when the sleighing was good, and all 
the young swains of the town were taking their 
young lady friends to ride, Bildad was impressed 
with the desirability of organizing an expedition 
of this sort on his own account. But he had no 
“rig,” and no money to hire one with. 

Nevertheless he came one afternoon to a worthy 
young lady of his neighborhood and asked her to 
go solen tding that evening. 

“But, Bildad!” she said; ‘“‘you haven’t got any 


“John Miles, he’s promised to lend me his’n.” 
“Why, John hasn’ got any harness.” 

“Pete Corliss’s goin’ to let me take his’n.” 
“What are you going to do for a sleigh?” 

“Mrs. Beals, she said I could take her’n.” 

“You can’t go sleighing without a string of 











3. 
“Nathan Page’s goin’ to let me take his string.” 
“You've got to have a buffalo robe.” 
| “John Currier, he said he’d jest as lives I'd 
have ae old one; and by gorry, I e’n cut a whip 
myself!” 
he young lady said that under the circumstances 
| She guessed he would have to borrow some other 
| girl. Nevertheless, he persisted in his search for 
| a partner until he actually found one, and went on 
the sleigh-ride in fine style. 

Some years after this occurrence Bildad came 
late to an engagement to do a job of work, and 
was asked the reason for his tardiness. 

“Huh!” he answered, with a smirk, “I’ve been 
gettin’ merried this mornin’ !” 

“Married! you, Bildad! Why, you can’t support 
y ‘eg 


ourself! 
“Well,” said Bildad, “I c’n purty near support 
myself, and I think she ought to help some!” 
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Hunters’ Perils. 


Hunting the wild boar is generally associated 
with a scrimmage, when the well-armed animal 
| charges hither and thither, defies all comers, rips 
| open a horse, wounds a rider, and dies champing 
| its teeth in defiance. Only death convinces a boar 
that he is beaten. He has been known to charge 
his foes with half-a-dozen spears sticking in him. 


Sir Edward Braddon, in his “Thirty Years of 
Shikar,” relates his first encounter with a Bengal 
| boar, the fiercest and swiftest of all pigs. 1e 
boar was charging, and Sir Edward pressed his 
The horse 
slipped and its rider went over its head. He fell, 
stretched out at full length, in front of the boar, 
which stopped astounded, gazed at its fallen foe, 
and turned away in disgust. 

A friend of Sir Edward, William Bracken, a 
mighty hunter of tigers, passed through a much 
more perilous experience. He had wounded a 
tiger, a fighting one, which charged the elephant 
| upon which Bracken rode. The elephant fell and 
threw its rider. The tiger seized Bracken’s foot 
severed the latchet of his shoe by its fangs, and 
the prostrate hunter pulled his foot out of the 
animal’s mouth, leaving the shoe there. A bullet 
fired ~§ another sportsman killed the Hager. 

Bracken’s foot was sorely wounded, and his 
narrow escape was commemorated in his library 
by the tiger’s skull, in the jaws of which a shoe 
was held. 
on 
| 








Polite Policeman. 


The Boston Herald tells of a brave policeman 
who is especially attentive to the wants of little 
| women who want to cross the streets. It is seldom 

that kindness makes an error, but in this case the 

policeman’s good-natured helpfulness was mis- 
taken. 


The pleasant weather had brought out a crowd 
of shoppers, and among them was a pretty little 
woman who seemed to be in terror of moving 
across the street. 

She stood on the corner and gazed at the passing 
throng, unmindful of the many admiring glances 
cast at her. A car passed the crossing, and was 
closely followed by another. Then she ran into the 
street, and the policeman saw her just as she left 
the sidewalk. 

The second car was coming along under right of 
way, when the officer raised his hand and seized 
the little woman by the arm. She was so slight 
that he almost lifted her out of the way of the car, 
| and dashed in front of a team on the other side. 
| landing her safely on the 7 sidewalk. 
| “There, you’re all right,” he said, as she stepped 
| up on the walk and turned to face him. 

She shook out her skirts, straightened her hat. 
| and smiled sweetly at him as she replied: 
| “Yes, I’m all right, but I ran out to take that 
| first car. I didn’t want to come over here. Now 
| will you please escort me across?” 


| 





| 
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Pat’s Answer. 


A Boston school supervisor has the reputation 
| of being a very widely informed man, and much of 
his information, according to a Companion con- 
| tributor, has been gathered by the simple method 
|of asking questions of the man nearest him, 
wherever he happens to be. 


One day, the supervisor was passing some of the 
| large cotton-mills in Fall River. The river near 
| by suggested the idea that water-power was used 
| to run them; but to make sure, he adopted his 
| usual method of questioning the first person in 
| Sight. It chanced to be an Irishman, who was 

undling a wheelbarrow of coal toward one of the 

trundl heelb: f 1 toward f th 
| engine-rooms. : 
| “Look here, my man,” said the supervisor famil- 
| iarly, “do they run these mills by water?” 
| Re oS sorr,” answered the Irishman. “But they 
e ” 


i 4 
“Oh, of course—naturally—that’s what I meant,” 
| murmured the supervisor. 
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A Brave Company. 


Hurrah! hurrah! for the great parade 
Of the Washington Regular Light Brigade. 


They took up arms and they marched along 
With vigorous step and rollicking song, 
Cutting, hewing and slashing away, 

Sure of winning at last the day. 

Oh, ’*twas a wonderful charge they made— 
The Washington Regular Light Brigade! 


What did they fight? Why, every- 
thing 

That brings a blot or a wound or 
sting, 

Leaving its ugly scar behind 

On soul or body or heart or mind, 

To weaken, to lower or degrade 

The boys of the Washington Light 
Brigade. 


Anger, selfishness, pride and greed, 

A hateful company that, indeed! 

Hew them away with ready hand 

At sound of the leader’s sharp com- 
mand. 

How they crumble and shrink and 
fade 

Before the Washington Light Bri- 
gade! 


When they vanquish the ugly crew, 
What shall be planted where they 


grew? on” 
Honor, bravery, kindness, truth, 
Quickly growing for noble youth. ee e, 
Hurrah! hurrah! for the grand cru- ~ Page 
sade kth, 
Of the Washington Regular Light Prat 


Brigade! SyDNEY DAYRE. 
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Christie’s Truth-Telling. 


“Is that all?” asked Christie, 
slipping down from mamma’s knee 
at the end of the story. 

“Yes, that is all. And I hope, 
deary, that you will always remem- 
ber to speak the truth, like Wash- 
ington,” said mamma. 

“Yes, mamma, I’ll ’member,” said 
Christie, “honest and truly, black 
and bluely.” 

Then she curled herself up in the 
bay window, where she kept her 
playhouse and carried on her own 
particular housekeeping. She took 
up the twin dolls, one on each knee. 

“Edith Bell and Agnes Zell, look 
at me,” she said, severely. ‘This 
is Washington’s birthday, and if I 
hear you telling any untrufs, I shall 











although they set the children a beautiful example 
| of quietness and politeness, it was all of no use. 
| Molly ran home, banging the door after her, and 
| Christie threw herself down and cried. 
| When mamma came to see what was the 
|matter, all that she could understand from 
Christie’s sobs was just this,—‘‘He isn’t a Mug- 
| worm! he isn’t! he isn’t!” 
| It was a good while before Christie could stop 
erying and tell the whole story. When mamma 
heard it she looked very grave. 
| You must go over and tell Molly that you are 
sorry,” said mamma, decidedly. ‘And _ invite 
| her to come here and play w ith the twin dollies 
all day.’ 
“Why, mamma?” said Christie, opening her 
eyes. “I didn’t say anything but the truth.” 


“Yes, I know, dear,” said mamma, stroking 
“But you ought to | 


the little tear-stained cheek. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


| eves on hearing such shocking language. But | 





COMPANION. 


love Molly so well that you could truly say you 
were glad toseeher. Think kind thoughts ; then 
it will always be safe to speak them straight out.” 





on 


A Promise. 


We won’t forget the birthday 
Of a noble little boy 
Till hatchets climb the cherry-trees 
And clap their hands for joy. 
And we truly will remember 
That he didn’t tell a lie 
Till cherry stones 
With moans and groans 
Devour a hatchet pie. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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be very much surprised indeed.” 

The twins fixed their blue eyes on 
Christie with a very attentive ex- 
pression, and she went on. 

“Now I’m goin’ to tell you a story. 
Once there was a man—no, once 
there was a boy—no, it was a cherry- 
tree—h’m—guess I’ve ’most for- 
got.” 

Christie wrinkled up her forehead 
in a whole row of little puckers, she 
was trying so hard to think, but she 
could not remember the rest of the 
story. Then she looked up and saw 
a little white hood dancing up the 
garden walk. 

“Here comes that Molly Meade,’ Christie 
confided to the twins. ‘“‘Some little girls would 
tell her they was glad to see her, but I always 
speak the truth,” she added, complacently. 

Ina minute Molly’s little smiling face peeped 
in at the door. 


“Good mornin’!” she said cheerfully. “I’ve 
come to spend the day.” 
“Oh, dear!” sighed truthful Christie. “I’m 


drefful sorry.” 

“What for?” asked Molly. 
snapped. 

“**Cause you’re so selfish,” said Christie. ‘You 
always want to play with one of the twins, and I 
want to hold ’em both my own self.” 

“Ho!” cried Molly. ‘“Then I know somebody 
else that’s selfish—so there.” 

‘*Last time we played,” said Christie, ignoring 
the charge, ‘“‘you took the squeaky doll, yourself, 
and my doll couldn’t cry a bit, when she was ever 
8o sick.” 

“Well, you were the doctor, and you said your 
doll had the yellow jangles,” said Molly, indig- 
nantly, ‘‘and you only let mine have the mumps.” 

Molly walked to the door, holding her curly 
head very high. 

“You’re the impolitest girl I ever saw,” she 
said with dignity, ‘‘and I guess mamma wouldn't 


Her black eyes 


like me to play with you any more, nor my papa, | 


either.” 


“Your papa is only a ’Piscopal and a ’Publi- | 


can,” retorted Christie. 

“Well, your father is a Mugworm! 
Molly. ‘My papa said so!” 
Edith Bell and Agnes Zell stared with all their 






scat 
” cried | 
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A sMALL child, having been put under the 
influence of ether, exclaimed, when conscious: 
“I don’t like the doctor’s cologne!” 








famous laconies. 
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| Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


i. 
A PATRIOTIC PUZZLE, 
The initials of the answers spell the name of the 
greatest of American patriots, whose birth we 
celebrate to-day. 


1. The American general whose first two initials 
were the same as the initials of one of his most 


fhe Swede whose invention played a con- 
spicuous part in the battle on which 
mneed the fate of the Civil War. 

The English officer who settled 
one of the thirteen or iginal colonies, 

_ trust for the poor. 

The general succeeded by Gen- 
e ral Grant. 

. The Revolutionary general who 
never gained a decided vie tory, yet 
was awarded high honor by Congress 
oe ause of his masterly retreats. 

The Confederate general routed 
wy ‘Sheridan’s retre ating army after 
he rallied them with the ery, “Turn, 
a turn; we’re going back 

7. Th he American gene ral ‘tom 
hame was adopted as the “nom de 
guerre” of a famous American hum- 
orist. 

8. The defender of a fort held by 
seventy men, when attacked by seven 
thousand. 

The American 
middle name 
Indian chief. 

10. The patriot who said, just be- 
fore his execution, “I only regret 
that I have but one life to give to my 
country.’ 

11. The first American author ree- 
oqniaee abroad. 

The commander of the battery 
that first —— Coy the British at the 


: general whose 
is that of a famous 
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Washington, which occurred in the year 1775. 


after his birth. It overlooked a certain river. On 


numbered. 
two high offices. 


the Washington Elm at Cambridge, the arms of 


Each picture makes a word of five letters. 





1. On the stripes of the shield will be found a rebus illustrating an event in the life of George | 


2. On the upper part of the shield we show a house to which Washington's parents moved soon 
twelve of the stars will be found as many letters, | 
which, properly arranged, will give the name of the river. 

3. At the lower left corner of the illustration we show seven small pictures, each of which is 
Arrange these words, when found, in such a | 
way as to have the initials spell the name of a general in the Continental Army who afterward held | 
Prove this solution by writing the five words in their proper order. 

Other pictures, which have nothing to do with the puzzles, show Houdon's bust of Washington, 


the Washington family, the site of Washington's 


birthplace and the medal made soon after Washington's death. 


* 





Uncle Pete’s Conclusion. 


said Jack, ‘“‘same’s you always do, and nobody’ll 
know the difference.” 

“Law, 
Pete, sorrowfully. 


fust time dis winter!” 

Jack straightened himself to his full height. 
“Napoleon was little,” he said, solemnly. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Uncle Pete. 

“I’m a-going to try, anyhow !” exclaimed Jack. 





“You just listen to-morrow morning and see if a | 
little Napoleon can’t help big George Washington | 


| to a celebration, ’stead of you, Uncle Pete!” 

The next morning, just as the town clock 
| struck seven, Uncle Pete exclaimed joyously: 
“Dat chile is a-ringin’ loud an’ strong, an’ 


Washington is celebrated fo’ sure widout dese | 


| yer bones a-crawlin’ along to do it!” 


| 
| clang” in the clear, frosty air, and then all was 
“I'll ring the bell to-morrow, Uncle Pete,” | 


Jack, rushed into Uncle Pete’s cottage. 





chile, you can’t!” answered Uncle | 
“De rope’s too big and de| 
bell’s too big an’ you is too little an’ that’s the | 
worst—an’ me to slip on the ice yisterday fo’ de | 





> 


For one long half-hour did that bell ring ‘‘cling 


still once more. 
A few minutes afterward six boys, headed by | 


“Did you listen?” inquired Jack, eagerly. 

“Dat I did, chile!” exclaimed Uncle Pete, 
‘an’ I hear de fust stroke as was rung!” 

“This is my Napoleon army!” explained Jack, 
grandly. 






“We each celebrated five minutes, | 


siege of Yorktown. 

13. The general who promptly re- 
turned to General Burgoyne the 
sword which that general surren- 
dered at Saratoga. 

14. The hero of the Battle of Nash- 
ville. 

15. The Seminole chief conspicuous 
for his revengeful deeds in the Florida 
war. 

16. The greatest of American cari- 
ceaturists. 

2. 


A TOAST. 
For a National Holiday 


No thin wags, “Het rafthe fo shi 
Tyeroun! 
“Strif ni raw! 
Tirfs ni capee! 
Dan rifts ni eth searth fo shi 
Money-trune!” 


3. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN ANAGRAM. 

The cove is dry, 2149. 

Men love tan éolorings, ¢ 6017, 7118. 

Tea is for the party, 3167 

Trot a pony beast, 3177. 

I pranced, fed on a needle tonic, 
6717. 

All crows in at feed, 7118. 

No, Irene, doctor them, 8231. 

I tax no sane, fat oxen, 8145. 

I name a point, C., 8316. 

Herman’s charms, 8461. 

Fallacy of corn-feed, 8651. 

Vile crimes of River C., 7861. 


4. 
CHARADE. 

There is no record of my whole’s 
ever having done a" first and second; 
but he must have had somebody to 
first for him, and during his entire 
lifetime it is not improbable that he 
had a third of my first and second. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. 


How shall we honor him to-day 
On whom our hopes did 
When, — rule to drive away, 
With war our country rang? 


Who, oft with little help or praise 
Toiled on, as was his 

Through r >! weary nights and —, 
Or bore the battle’s brunt. 


Let us revere his worthy name, 
And honor as we may 
His well-deserved and spotless fame 


a— —-. 
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How Fred Would Celebrate February 22. 


Ring on M.—The (his tin banta) of this (ripe 
club) should be (sure ado) by the (porter) of (I 
fear Mr. 8.) on (Hot ginger woe’s mre (bah! dirty). 
| Do intone.—We should see grand (I scorn pose’s) 
of (Tioti carp) (rose lids), clad in (tear’s mingle), 
(Ped creed) by men with (claim us) (rents must 
in) and payly (soap and rice) (shores). (Ontario’s) 
should be (revel died), and (a lion at N.) songs go 
(sour ending) through the air. 

Eng. Vine.—(Tree cable) with (wire forks). Small 
boys should have the (five set) (crews drop creak). 
The (a lady ant) of (a snow thing) should be one 
| of the (ye stag) of (I sold hay). 

P.S.—(A grim snuff) or (fits Santa C. 
| (dear pa). 
| 6. 
FEBRUARY PI. 
Notsgwihna’s a chawt-drow, cush sa reen 
Halls kins lewih reteh’s na hoce telf ot rai. 
—Noyrb. 


should also 


‘cause we wanted to give a good rousin’ one while| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


we were about it, an’ now we’re goin’ to celebrate 


some more, right here with you!” 

And in another second seven mammoth Wash- 
ington pies were brought to view, and six hungry 
boys, with Uncle Pete for company, commenced 
to devour them. 

“Dis yere Napoleon army has conquered me!” 
declared Uncle Pete, ‘an’ I concludes more dan 


ever dat where dere’s a will dere’s a way, | 


| ‘ M 
odders an’ celebratin’ 


MARGARET DANE. 


pervidin’ it’s a-doin’ fo’ 
Washington’s burfday !” 





1. 1. Diana. 2. Theseus. 3. Ariadne. 4. Charon. 
5. Mercury. 6. Cerberus. 7. Philemon and Baucis. 
8. Pyramus and Thisbe. 9. Paris. 10. Iphigenia. 

Achilles. 12. Ulysses. 13. Penelope. 14. An- 
y= he. 15. — yas. 16. Ceyx and Haicyone. 
Hippocrene. Mt. Helicon. 19. Hebe. 20. 
ioe ymede. at panaé, 22. Latona. 23. Niobe. 24. 


Deedalus. . Pan. 26. CEdipus. 27. Andromeda. 
= Ky 29. Pluto. 30. Clytie. 31. Cronos. 
. Thetis. 33. Orion. 3%. Jason. 35. Somnus. 





Dido. 
linnet, 


Did, O. Dodo. 


robin, mocking-bird, thrush, 


2. Oratory, observatory, conservatory, history. 

3. Do, do. : 
4. Oriole, 
| Canary. 
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THE SENATE FREE COINAGE BILL.—By 
a vote of 48 to 34 the Senate substituted the Free 
Coinage of Silver Bill reported by its Committee 





on Finance, for the Bond Bill adopted by the 
House; and by a vote of 42 to 35 it passed the 
bill thus substituted. The provisions of the bill | 
were described in the Companion of January 30. 

How THE SENATE DIVIDED.—An analysis 
of this vote, politically and by states, shows that 
all of the 89 Senators—a seat from Delaware is 
vacant—voted, or were paired, so that the record | 
is complete. Ineluding pairs, 24 Democratic 
Senators voted for the bill and 15 against it; 18 
Republicans voted for it and 26 against it; and 
the 6 Populist Senators voted for it. Twenty 
states, Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, North and South 
Carolina, North and South Dakota, ‘Tennessee, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming voted for free 
silver. Seventeen states, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia and Wisconsin voted against 
it. Eight states, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas and 
Virginia were divided. 

AGAIN FREE CornAGE.—The House Emer- 
gency Tariff Bill remained in the hands of the 
Senate Committee on Finance until the Bond 
Bill was disposed of. After the Senate had 
passed the Free Coinage Bill, the Committee on 
Finance reported the same bill as a substitute 
also for the Tariff Bill. At the time of writing, 
no action on the report has been taken by the 
Senate. 

Russia AND TuRKEY.—Reports of a treaty 
between Russia and Turkey have occasioned a 
good deal of discussion in European capitals. 
The existence of a treaty is generally discredited, 
but that there is some friendly understanding 
which emboldens the Turkish government to 
expect Russian support in certain contingencies is 
widely believed. Russian influence has undoubt- 
edly been used to obstruct the exertions made to 
coerce the Porte to reforms. The Turkish gov- 
ernment is in serious financial as well as political 
straits, and might be willing to make important 
concessions to Russia in return for timely aid. 
Recent exchanges of courtesies between represen- 
tatives of the two powers strengthen the impres- 
sion of an understanding. 

THE DUNRAVEN CHARGES.—Not only were 
last season’s races for the America cup disappoint- 
ing, but they had an unpleasant sequel in charges 
of fraud which the Earl of Dunraven freely made 
as an explanation of his defeat. The earl 
declared that the racing line of the Defender 
was increased by taking on ballast after her 
official measurement, and that this fraudulent 
ballast was removed before the second measure- 
ment, after the first race, and again put in after 
the measurement. These charges were so serious 
a retlection upon American yachtsmen that the 
New York Yacht Club appointed a committee of 
investigation, and the Earl of Dunraven appeared 
before it to present his case. This committee, 
which included Ex-Minister Phelps, Ex-Secretary 
Whitney, Captain Mahan and other scarcely less 
distinguished men, has reported that all the 
charges are disproved by the evidence. 

DISAPPOINTMENT TO THE CUBANS.—The 
most severe disappointment that the Cuban 
insurgents have so far experienced is the disaster 
which befell a filibustering expedition of about 
two hundred men that started from New York 
for Cuba on the steamer J. W. Hawkins. The 
vessel, which was heavily loaded and utterly 
unseaworthy, sprung a leak and sank off the 
New Jersey coast. Most of the men were saved 
by passing vessels, but the cargo, reported to 
consist of two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
arms and ammunition, was a total loss. 

PRESIDENT KRUGER.—No more interesting 
figure has been brought to public notice during 
the troubles in the Transvaal than Paul Kruger, 
president of the republic, known affectionately 
among the Boers as “Oom Paul” or “Uncle 
Paul.” His pictures represent him as an old 
man, dull of expression and very unprepossessing 
in appearance. He is, in fact, a man of alert 
mind, strong character and not a little shrewdness 
in diplomacy. He has shown courage and self- 
restraint under difficult circumstances. When it 
was reported to him that the Jameson expedition 
had crossed the border, he said, ‘‘Don’t tell me 
that Englishmen would do this thing. Whatever 
may be said of them, they are open and brave, 
and would make no cowardly and unprovoked 
attack upon us.” He was swift to act against 
the invaders, but lenient and wise in his treatment 
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A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a cough. The writation whicn induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches?’ 
Solu only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. {Adv. 








Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 66. 


Phillips Brooks 


said: ‘*It seems to me that one of the 
great blessings of Life Insurance is that it 
lifts a man up from the lower dangers and 
leaves him free to struggle with the higher.’’ 
Have you a policy in the 


Mass. Benefit Life Association. 


52,000 Suatee. $112,000,000 Insurance. Large Gains in 
1895. $12,000,000 Paid in Losses. 
COST 60 PER CENT. USUAL RATES. 


Splendid enings Sor Energetic Men to act as Speciai 
- > General and Grate Agents. 4 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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O'Neill 

Q1ll S 

Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2st Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, 
Cloaks, Costumes, Fancy 
Goods, China, Glassware, 
Furniture, House Furnish- 
ings, Etc. 
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Shopping by Mail 


Is a pleasure when you deal 
with a Reliable House. We 
guarantee Perfect Satisfac- 
tion to the Customer or re- 
fund the Money. 


ue 
Send for Our Catalogue. 


We are now booking names for our 


CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE 


to out-of-town residents. We advise you to 
send your name now if you wish one, as the 
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not only gives a brilliant lustre 2 | 
but leaves the leather soft and # 

pliable. Contains nothing to 
crack or destroy the leather. # 
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1847 
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Contains instructive articles on the Care 
of a Bicycle, Pedal Action, Touring, Rid- 
ing, Racing, Training, 
Portraits of all the leading riders and com- 
plete list of Bicycle records. 


American Sports Pub. Co. 
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There are children 
without food. They cry 
for it, and are not an- 
swered. The pity of it! 
But often nature cries out 
in other ways that her 
children need nourish- 
ment. Is your child thin; 
actually poor in flesh? 
Does it get no benefit 
from its food? Then 
give something which 
produces flesh and makes 
rich blood. 


% 


of Cod-liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites does 
more than this. It 
changes the unhealthy 
action to one of health, 
thus removing the cause. 
It acts on the nervous 
system, which controls 
all the processes of the 
body, toning it up into 
sound and vigorous ac- 
tivity. It is food for 
growing bone and brain. 
It makes the thin plump; 


the pale, ruddy; the 
weak, strong; it feeds 
and cures. 


JUST AS GOOD IS NOT 
SCOTT’S EMULSION. 
ee ¢-4€-O E> 
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Official 
Bicycle 
Guide 


For 1896 
by Fred Titus; 


Price, 10 Cents. 
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There is nothing like 





For Sale by all Newsdealers. 
Handsome Catalogue Sent Free. 


241 Broadway, New York City. 











demand always exceeds the supply. 













The ONLY 
Stiff, Elastic 
and Resilient 


LASTS 
FOREVER. 


Send for Samples. 


gent. 


ERVEAR, 


HARLES 











to open 
the pores, 
start the 
circulation 
and give life to the 
muscles. It invigorates 
the whole body for the 
day. 
duty to each pore. 
wet or dry, it is a 
most exhila- 
rating mas- 
sage. Keeps 
one young. 


Catalogue of 
Everything in 
ubber Goods. 


A gentle reminder of 
Used either 
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A Brisk Rub 


Every Morning is worth 
more than an ounce of medi- 
cine. 










C. J. BAILEY & C0., 22 Boylston Street, ‘BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WAY UNCLE JOSH USED TO PUT 'EM DOWN. 
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THIS MOVES THE WHOLE FAMILY. 











of them after their capture. Like most of the 
Boers, who have been ¢ompared to the men 
whom Cromwell led, he is a man of simple piety, 
and declares his purpose to conduct the republic 
on Christian principles. 
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NATURE 4" SCIENCE } 





PHOTOGRAPHING HIDDEN THINGS.—Pro- 
fessor Réntgen, of the University of Wiirzburg 
Bavaria, has recently succeeded in photographing 
the bones of the hand of a living person through 
their covering of flesh, while the flesh is invisible 
in the photograph. He has also made photo- 
eraphs of objects concealed behind screens of wood 
and other substances, and some of his experiments 
have been repeated, both in this country and 
England. In experimenting with a ‘Crookes 
tube,”’ which is a glass tube, or bulb, from which 
the air has been as far as possible exhausted, and 
through which an electric current is passed, 
Professor Réntgen found, unexpectedly, that the 
rays issuing from the tube were not only able to 
penetrate certain opaque substances,—a fact 
previously known,—but also to impress upon a 
photographie p images of objects situated 
between the concealed tube and the plate. When 
the hand, for instance, was thus placed, with the 
electrically excited Crookes tube on one side and 
the photographic plate on the other, the rays 
from the tube passed through the flesh, but not 
through the bones, and the outlines of the bones 
were photographed upon the plate. Extraordi- 
nary suggestions have been made as to the 
possibility of so perfecting this discovery as to 
enable physicians to photograph bullets, calca- 
reous deposits and other extraneous and injurious 
substances, or formations, in the human body. 
Too much should not be expected, however, until 
more facts are known. It may be remarked that 
the rays which act so mysteriously are not light 
rays, and perhaps not electric rays; just what 
they are remains to be determined. 

USEFUL MECHANICAL PRINCIPLE.—Trial 
has recently been made in building operations of 
a mechanical device known as Pease’s tubular 
construction. It is based upon the simple fact 
that three tubes, each having an open slit along 
one side, may be interlocked in the manner 
shown in the accompanying cut. Of course the 
number of tubes that can 
thus be connected is indef- 
inite. By adding a suffi- 
cient number on each side 
of the three, for instance, 
a flat expanse like a roof 
would be formed. In fact, 
this construction has been 
used for the roofs, walls 

F and floorings of buildings, 
in place of corrugated iron. Sometimes to obtain 
greater rigidity the tubes, after being interlocked, 
are filled with concrete. No bolts or rivets are 
needed. By making the tubes of different diam- 
eters, and in other ways, a great variety is 
introduced in the application of the principle. 


PicTURED Rocks.—On the base of a cliff of 
granite and marble, running for about two miles 
along the shore of Lake Massanog, in Canada, 
and rising in places to a height of three hundred 
feet, an interesting series of pictographs has 
recently been discovered. These picture-writings 
extend at intervals along the entire length of the 
wall of cliffs, but are nowhere more than six feet 
above the water of the lake. They probably 
represent highly interesting events in the career 
of the people whose artist-historians placed them 
there. 





CAN CALIFORNIA RAISE COFFEE?—An 
attempt is to be made to cultivate the coffee plant 
in the beautiful San Joaquin Valley, in Cali- 
fornia. The result cannot be known, it is said, 
within less than six years. The chief anticipated 
difficulty arises from the lack of a proper quantity 
and distribution of rain. 

MAGNETS PUT TO WorkK.—This seems to be 
emphatically the age of work. Elephants have 
been set to pulling stumps and rolling logs, and 
now electro-magnets have been pressed into 
service in England for the lifting of heavy masses 
of iron and steel. The magnets are attached to 
cranes, and are operated by a current from an 
electric power circuit. When the current is on 
they grip their load with a lifting strength equal 
to two tons, but when the current is turned off 
they instantly let go. An instance of the appli- 
cation of such a magnet is cited where work 
which formerly occupied six men for ninety 
minutes can now be done by three men and the 
magnet in fifteen minutes. 

BURNING GAs FROM Icr.—A correspondent 
of Science describes an interesting scene recently 
witnessed on a skating lake near Baltimore. 
White spots resembling air-bubbles were noticed 
in the ice, and one of the skaters bored a hole 
into such a bubble and applied a match to it, 
whereupon a flame burst out at the surface. 
further experiments showed that when a small 
hole was bored down to the bubble a long, thin 
jet of flame could be obtained which would last 
for a considerable time. The bubbles were due 
to accumulations of marsh gas, formed by the 
decomposition of vegetable matter at the bottom 
of the lake. The correspondent suggests that 
such supplies of marsh gas might be utilized for 
the illumination of skating ponds at night. 
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‘x HERE is a great difference in Chocolate Bonbons. Those 
who know the difference buy LOWNEY’S. These pure, 
delicious confections are sold by leading dealers everywhere. % 


Send 10 Cents in Stamps for Sample Package. 


If you wish a pound or more and your dealer will not supply you, we will send on receipt of 
price: 1-Ib. box, 60c.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. box, $1.80; 5-lb. box, $3; delivered free in United States. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 120 High Street, Boston, Mass. 














WORLD'S FAIR MEDAL. 
HIGHEST AWARD. 
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Little Communists. 


Although the Eskimos are a people without a 
history or a nationality, they are in appearance so 
strongly of an Asiatic 


were forced north by tribal wars, seems a fairly 
reasonable one. They possess certain traits of 
character in common with the a 
amity and compassion. 

The Eskimos have not the intelligence, the 
imagination or the observation of the Orientals; 
the resemblance is one of heart rather than of | 


head, but in their crude way they recognize the | 
brotherhood of man, which ‘had its origin in the | | 


East. They are ignorant and poverty-stricken, | 
but their social system is far from being | imperfect. 
Henry Collins W alsh says, in his book, “The Last 
Cc ruise of the Miranda,’ d 

“The social system of the. West Greenland 
Eskimos is a mixture of their own traditions and | 
of modern European ways. There is a modified | 
communism among them. They recognize public 
property in the kaiak and its appurtenances, 
wearing apparel and certain household effects. 

“Inland there is no property, and the spoils of 
the hunter do not belong to him. In the main the 
whole settlement must, as far as possible, profit 
by the booty of a single hunter, so that families 
are not entirely dependent upon their own natural 
providers. 

“They have laws defining the amount in regard 
to each animal that the hunter can keep for him- 
self and family, and how much he must distribute 
among his neighbors. If the whole provision is 
not consumed, and there are no neighbors still in 
want, the hunter ma put by for his winter store. 
But if want and famine come, then this store is 
brought out to be shared in common. 

“It is a thing unknown in Greenland for some 
to live in abundance while others are in suffering 
and want about them. The Golden Rule was 
written upon the hearts of these people and prac- 
tised long before the advent of the missionary.” 


~~ 
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Shouted, and Got It. | 


Foreigners say that Americans are remarkable 
for suffering, without protest, the rule of social 
tyrants — landlords, car-conductors, waiters and 
other public servants. Few Americans would 
have done what Sir Francis Johnson once did. 


He was Chief Justice of the Superior Court of | 
the Province of Quebec, and on one of his circuits | 
in the eastern townships during the winter put up | 
at a country hotel. The night was very co d, and | 
the hotel proprietor was not extravagant in his | 
fuel supply or in the weight of his blankets. | 

The judge put over his bed-coverings his heavy 
coat and other clothes, but still found it impossible 
to sleep. It was after midnight, and no one around 
to make a fire. The judge arose, and putting on 
his slippers and dressing-gown, went into the 
passage and shouted with all his power: 

“Fire! fire! fire!’ 

In a few seconds the whole hotel was aroused, 
and the proprietor, ppeaeans and scared, ran to the 
jud e and screame 

here is the fire? Where is it?” 

The judge, with a twinkle in a eye, replied: 

“That’s what I am trying to finc 

A good fire was soon made in the hall, and the 
rest of the night was passed in comfort. 
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Absent - Minded. 


It is said that the extempore playing of the great 
Beethoven was marvellous, but he was entirely 
without the coolness and self-possession required 
by a performer who wishes to render written | 
compositions with accuracy and finish. | 


The same fault was found with his conducting | 
the orchestra; even before his deafness he often 
confused the’ players by his sudden gestures. 

At one time he was playing one of his own beau- 
tiful concertos for piano and orchestra. During a 
long ay - by the orchestra, while the piano was 
silent, he forgot his position, and fancying himself 
conductor for the moment, he threw out his arms at 
a chord, knocking both the‘candles off the 
piano | 

They were pie ked up, but when the passage was 
repeated and the loud chord recurred, he forgot 
himself again, and the accident happened for the 
second time. 

The audience, in spite of their great admiration 
and respect for the master musician, were con- 
vulsed with merriment, which so disgusted 
Beethoven that several strings of the unoffending 
piano suffered the consequences of his irritation 
eo expended itself in a prodigious thumping of 
the keys. 





* 
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Consoled. 


It is possible to find occasion for thankfulness 
under the most adverse circumstances, The Church 
Times tells of an old organ-blower who was dying. 
The curate was visiting him. 


“Would you mind, sir, asking our organist to 
play the Dead March over me?” asked the sick 
man. 

“Certainly I will, Jones,” said the curate. 

“Thankee, sir; none of that ere tweedledum 
Beethoven, you know, sir; only Handel’s. 

“T am sure he will do it, bs responded the curate. 

The old man lay placidly for awhile, and then 
exclaimed, with fervor 

“How thankful I be that I sha’n’t have to blow 
for him when he plays the'loud part at the end.” 
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Natural Question. 
A Knight Templar and his family were travelling 


is 





cast that the theory that | 
their progenitors inhabited warmer climes, but | 





over the New York Central to attend last summer’s 
conclave in Boston. 


The “limited” train was rushing along at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour, when a five-year-old 
youngster, who was sitting at the window, was 
startled by the rush and roar of a passing train, 
and fell back in his fright. eons himself 
=: he looked up in his father’s face, and 
gasped, “Papa! did we swallow it?” 





oe 


od Puapeasen, —What terrible affliction did Homer 
lave? 





Pupil.—He was a poet, sir.—Exchange. 
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SA WILSON, Mechaniesville, Pa: 


eis D0 YOUR OWN: 
ig PRINTING 














Saves money! Makes 
money printing for 
oth tting 
easy. "printed rules. 
Write for catalogue, 
presses, type, cards, 
ete. ee - factory. 
KELSEY a co., 


MERIDEN, - CONN 


WALL PAPER. 








Xi les free from largest Ra FZ rt per copecrn 
AYSER & ALLMAN “ais aren 'St. Philada, 





a A TAN SHOE POLISHER, 


the “Pearl” Mitten (dauber on 
back) is convenient for cleaning 
and polishing Russet Shoes. °o 
soiling of hands or ef one 
10 cents for Sample, nts 
for six. (Stove Polishing. Mitten 
same price.) 
Agent ce can sell at every house. 
TAPE Co. 
137 Pearl Street, - Boston. 


S ELL MUS i Cc and MAKE MONEY. 


For particulars send us 6 

cents in stamps, and we 
will pend you 2.00 worth of the latest popular full-size 
music, voeal and instrumental, with terms to agents. 
H, 4 East 20th Street, NEw YORK CITY. 












EV’RY MONT 


"NEW ‘CATALOGUE f for 1896¢ 


Printed in colors that are correct, 
Bestand finest illustrated Poul 
Catalogue ever > 
and be convinced. 
make poultry i how to build 





ives remedies 
west prices of 
If > in 
k ‘ou * 


: 


BEST FENCE 
SAND GATES 


for FARM and all 
Galvanized Steel Wire 


—- houses 
‘or diseases, also 
fowls ome ese 
“pouty ¢ 

Bent post-paid for J fey Ht 


The J. w. Miller" Cor, Bo Box 146, Freeport, Ill. 
Vvvvevvrrrrrrre weevvwrerree 


ROOD 








meal 








Best in Every Particular. 





Our Little Book FREE, 
telling more about the Lamp, 
and our other lines of Goods, 
Gas and Lg Fixtures, Art 
f} Metal Goods, etc. 









Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 
New York. Boston. Chicago. 


YOUR TEET 


Their Care and 
A most importans 


Preservation. 

work, highly commended by the 
ress,and w uld be in the possession of every 
ndividual, has just been A... entitled 





Hints and Suggestions as Aids in the 
Care and Preservation of the Teeth, by 
Chas. G. Pease, M. D., D. D.S. 


Dr. Pease is prominentin Surgery, Medicine and Dent- 
istry; Professor of Gursery in go — ege ; 

te Lecturer in Materia-Medica, Therape an 
Pathology, and identified with the Medieal-ai and ‘Dental 
societies here and abroad. 


Decay of the teeth should be prevented, but the laity are 
wholly ignorant on this subject, with no one to instruct 
them. Repair is not preventive treatment. The social 
advantages of a pretty mouth, which is largely depen- 
dent on faultless teeth, should be an incentive to ac quire 

the knowledge which’ this book so clearly imparts, to 
say nothing of the maintaining of health through per- 
fect masticating powers, and the saving of expense. 


ed 





The book is published by Boericke, Runyon & Ernesty, 
is handsomely bound ys eae and will be forwarded to any 
address on receipt of 


EDWARD BROWER, ome P. 0. Box 2369, New York. 








TAMPS 500 fine mixed, Australian, ete., 10c. 
wy t. ‘erent and nice Album, l0c, 
15 entees, , 10c. 5 8., 3 1 12 Africa, le. “is | 
et 10c.; 15 W. Indian, 10e. 
List tree, Large stock, 13 low pr ices. Agents wanted. 
50 per cent.com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N. Y. | 








, 
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: GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN, 74c. 


Greatest bargain ever offered. Only one Pen 
to each address. Stamps taken. Agents wanted, 
| EARL PEARL WORKS, 338 Piaenteen, W YORE CITY. 





An Elegant 
Garden of the 
Best + 
varieties of RR A EN SRR 
We will send one- quarter pound to any 
address post-paid for ry IN CENTS in stamps. 


HILLSIDE NURSERY, - Somerville, Mass. 5 


¥ 

















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
‘Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 

Promotes a luxuriant growth. 

Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 

Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 











STAMPS! : 300 pe. mixed Victoria, Cape 
of G. H., a. Je japan, ete., with 

| fine — Album, only 10c¢. New S0pp. Price 
free. Agents wanted a ko ver cent. coin, 

| ST. AND: ARD STAMP CO.,4 Nicholson PIL. St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 









le, popular, and sure to please. 
10 years. Has rubber Bes, brass valve, th 
constant stream 50 ft. 1, $1.65--heavy tin. No.2, 
$2.25--iron co ge \. + 5, 2 -all heavy a 


a= Express atest recipes for insect 
oan RGENTS WANTED, Catalogue free, 
—m W. M. JOHNSTON & CO., Ze Eagles Ben Conte Canton, 0. 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only_medicine known that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. In a private practice of twen 
years it has never failed kin 
of Croup. Trial geotage = mail, 10 cents. fox, 
50c. Dr, BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y. 





to cure any 








“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. Th; 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed ty 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites then 

The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. Sample free by mail. 


WALTER F. WARE, 
512 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTING OUTFIT 10c. 


Sets any name in one minute; prints 
500 cards x hour, YOU can make 
money with it. A font of pretty type, 
also Tndelible Ink,Type Holder,Pads 
and Tweezers. Best lnen Marker; 
worth $1. Sample mailed for 1 
stamps for qommee on outfit. 

outfit with figures 15c. Lar; 
lines 25c. post-paid. INGE 
Dept. No. 94. 65 Cortlandt sf, Sen "York. 


“8a DO IT YOURSELF 19"Sa 
i 













er outfit for printing two 
SOLL & BRO 











Boots, Shoes, Rubbers, 
Send for FREE cat- 


Buoa. Oo. Box E,Piycsouth sO 


Root’s Home Rep’ng Suite to betel 
Harness, Tinware, etc. No. 1, 40 items, $3; 


Sof Bisckrmiths’ to eer ae 








RICAN 


LADI ES Send this adv. 
1 mail 


ou 

one quarter Ib. Sam ~ of f Best T 

imported. _Any | kin Big Pron may or- 
Good In iums, etc. 


der. 
.c. The Great Pe Tea Co., 








$ worth of rare old postage- 

30, OOO stamps were found on let- 
ters in an old box of corre- 

spondence fd Louisville a few weeks ago. Hunt up 

your old stamps, you may have valuable ones. 

Descriptive illustrated list showing what to look for 

will be sent free by addressing, 

Cc. H. MEKEEL, West St. Louis, Mo. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
a coat THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS. 


Has a Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with self- 
adjusting Ball in centre, adapts itself 
to all fithe et of the body while the 
ball n the cup presses back > 

rson does 


intes just pe with 
finger... With li nis pressure the Hernia is held a0. 
curely day and night, and a radjcal cure certain. It‘is 
oe durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
. EGGLESTON & CO., 1202 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 










Box 280. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. | 














anni 
Learn how to get, grow 
~ este for the famous 
Roses and how 


D. & C. culcats all other desira- 


ble flowers, in the 27th annual editioa of our .Vew 


5 Guide to Rose Culture—just out for 189. This splen- 
didly ya 110- 
of our Magazine will be R O Q EF S 
mailed free on request. 


= = page book and sample 
= The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 








15 LARGE PKTS. NEW FLOWER SEEDS 
FOR ONLY 15 CENTS 
To pay postage and packing. 

1 pkt New Japanese Imperial 
a Glory (as shown in cut). 

This d new variety is truly 
rful; flowers very large, 
all , green, marble 
tee, — spotted with blue, 
and all of incom ble beauty. 
1 pkt Mammoth Pansy, 1 pkt 
cana fe pkt Crimson Eye Hi- 
biscus, 1 pkt Chinese Pink, 1 pkt 
yang 1 = Gaillardia, 1 pkt Go- 
roy 


bees 





mney 2 = — 

Coxcom! t on- 
ete, 1 mpl Phe Phiox. 1 spit ect ens 1 ange bets choles veg 
le seeds, all different kinds 15 t 15 Tl ees New Gladioius 


15 _ We will send the three collections for Only 3G Cents. 
ber we refund your money if not as represented. 
J.ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y 








If you Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, 
feeds the brain, makes life worth living. It 
is a medicine, a food and a delicious bev- 
erage. . 
























INCU BATORS } 


Our 160-page BATORS } 
Combined oultry Guide and 
Catalogue will tell you what 
you wish to know about 


Peg ed 
PROFITS IN POULTRY. 


We manufac ture a complete line of Incubators, ¢ 
jee and Poultry App “eS Guide and Cata- 













ogue 10c. (stamps or silver). h.One > aS 
Reliable Incubator & 1 & Brooder, Co. Co. Quin cy , lls. 


Handsomest, Le ge Grade, Fast, Light, 
Strong, Ley = est World’s + 
8100. Semen poles, €45, $65, 
Agents wanted; exclusive territo 


ie )p CYCLES 


y) pies 


EASY 
Makers 8 Gst., PEORIA.ILL. 


















PECIAL 


OFFER 
Made to Build New Business. 


Atrial will poke you our 
permanent customer, 


A Vegetable Gorden | for the cost Hot Postage 
raters myn ~. Canacocs, 1 fn Soalee ? 





SEND TE ey Onio 
EN CE NTS Re 2 cover Sees is met 
pencasaeelnyat » D wrltes: “Have planted 
lin : 
Bu Seeds for years, with the best of mocess. { 





ae today and receive ™y new Seed = —— 
pechiena Seed Farm: 


Le W. QUCKBEE, Box 675, ___ Rock¥ond, Itt, 


























ROUSE.HAZARD&@ 
EARN A — 


| We wish te introduce our Teas, 
« Spices, B 


aking Powder. 
bs., and we give 
you for the work a 
(Pen. "96 Bic fete 


and 


neu. tires). Se 
bs.,a WALTHAM GOLD 


RING. Send postal for 
a Blank and Cata- 
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Standard 
Fencing 
of U.S. 


\) 


\ 


VY 
(XX) 
a Wy 


() 
\ 


V 


Thousands of Miles in Use. 
Always gives notion. Sold by dealers. Freight 


Catalogue fre 
WIRE FENCE ECO tHe. AGO, ILL. 





d. Take 
wenUDLEN WOVEN 














Including a com- 
plete Musigal Outfit. 


NEW 


m in t 





We save you from 


Mention Paper. 





Pus Oncans! FREE! 


EST TRIAL FOR 30 DAYS IN YOUR OWN HOME. NO MONEY REQUIRED. 


7 PIANOS-ORGANS FROM $25:°° uP 
CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 
UVENIF CATALOGUE. 


A_ work . of art iraswased 2 i. Se we 
= epayc rges onitand sendit PEE Ee, x 
have to do is ak for ane 
bn old ostablished house 0’ 
j the world selling ively 
Family direct. A Ly dy. instrument “y whol 
to $250.00. 


CORNISH & CO., Estab. 30 years, Washington, N.J. 






Speoy Mon 
810g Q [BJIedg 





B yay Remember t th 8 is 
ORNISH & CO., the ry 4 
exclusively from Fac 


olesale price. 
Write at once ? 
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The Watch Offer 


~~ oe 


STILL OPEN. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


thy thy thy vhy thy VAY hy 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
“Yes, Iam pappT te say, through the -' Y < HAN. 
SON’S CORN VE I can now walk with ea 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vines su, that some imitation is just as good; send b: 
+ Hanson 0., Schenec Wy 
warranted to cure, or money re unded.— 


Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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Mast-Hauling. 


People who have lived in the real country, in 
forest regions, know the excitement connected- 





with “masting” and mast-hauling. All goes well 
for the hauling if the road be level or slightly | 
descending, but there is “hard driving’ when | 
toiling up the steep ascent. Poor oxen! how they 
pant for breath when they are allowed to rest! 
At the highest point the master-carter calls a halt, 





and men are sent forward to reinspect the road. 


Here danger is imminent. If it is winter heavy 
chains are thrown over the sled-runners, as 

bridles,” to arrest velocity in going down; in 
summer the wheels are chained to an axletree for 
the same purpose. As an additional precaution, 
two yoke of oxen are detached from the chain 
forward and connected with the rear end of the 
mest, “hold back.” 

. eo care the descent is begun, and with 
ona reathless interest the men watch the | 
movements of team and mast. If success attends 
the effort, and the level land is reached without | 
accident, a long pause is taken at the bottom of 
the hill, sometimes with refreshment for man and | 
beast. ‘Then the master-carter bestirs himself, | 
and orders an advance. 

“Every man to his team! 
bow!” 
Now follow the robust shout of drivers. the | 
jingling of chains, the rattle of horns. The master- | 


Every ox to his | 
| 


carter mounts the mast and shouts: 
“Are you all ready, men?” 
“All ready,” respond the teamsters. 
““Move-e-e-e!’ 

There came the shout of teamsters, the creak of 
wheels, and the caravan moves slowly forward 
like a con — tyrant, crushing everything 
beneath its heel. For half a mile comparatively 
level ground is assed over, and pee progress is 
made. The beginning of the end is reached. 

“Whoa!” 

Goads at rest. Oxen pant. Teamsters talk. 
ee are dragged away. The coast is clear. 

reg 

‘feat? 

“Then move-e-e!”” 

“Back, Swan! Here, Duke!” 

“Gee, Buck! Here, Line!” 


“Whoa! A good pull, men! Let your cattle 
breathe.” 
“Drive on! Drive on! Hard! Hard! Har-r-d!” 


The air is rent with the shout of teamsters and 
the command of the master-carter. The great 
wheels groan and creak under the enormous load. 
The steaming oxen crinkle their tails, snort, moan 
and hug the bows. The crisis is passed, the hilltop 


reached; there are no broken chains, no person 
injured. All is well. 

‘Another sroes pull coming, men. Let the 
e ritters rest a while.’ 

“Back! Hish! Hish!’” 


With pest pon tongues the great, meek-eyed 
oxen pant and heave. And so the hauling goes on, 
up hill and down, over bridges and gullies; a few 
weeks pass, and the noble mast-stick, handsomely 
dressed, is crossing the Atlantic, to be admired by 
the English “_ lders, who will gather about it 
with eyes strained wide and mouths ajar, 
wonderful a sight. 


at so 


——_—_<@e 


Heroic. 


In the Carlist war of Spain, which was prolonged 
from 1833 to 1840, most of the mountain races of 
the north of Spain were supporters of Don Carlos, 
the pretender to the Spanish crown then worn by 
Queen Isabella. 


Upon the defeat of the insurgents, one detach- | 
ment of them, a the command of General 
oo was to Bayonne as prisoners of war. 

Victor Hugo, my iis letters, tells this incident of 
the occasion: 

General Elio, who had spent seventeen months 
in prison by order of Don Carlos, was a member 
of this troop. When he reached Bayonne General 
Harispe said to him: 

“General Elio, I have been ordered to make an 
exception in your favor. Ask of me what you 
desire. What would you like for yourself and 
your family?” 

“Bread and shoes for my soldiers,” said Elio. 

“And for your family?’ 

“I have just told you.” 

“You s - only of your. soldiers,” insisted 
General arispe. 

“My soldiers,”’ said Elio, ‘‘are my family.” 


--@>— 





Capping It. 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Boston has been in existence almost as long as 
Boston itself. Once a year its members have been 
accustomed to go to church in a body and hear a 
sermon. Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, says 
that he was once called upon to deliver this dis- 
course, and he took for his text Isaiah 9: 15: *‘The 
ancient and honorable, he is the head.” 


Some surprise was expressed that so appropriate 
a text had never before been used in that connec- 
tion, but the reason became apparent before many 
hours had passed. 
Next mornin 2. newspaper, devoted to the 
extermination 0: thing touching upon military 
pee, called ublic attention to the 
et — though the ond er had only quoted the 
first part of the passage, his discourse had amply 
eaneien the truth of the last part of it. It ended 
by qu oting the entire text: 

he ancient and honorable, he is the head; and 

the prophet that teacheth lies, he is the tail.”’ 





o 
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A Health Resort. 


The healthfulness of Lynton, a summer resort in 
Devon, England, is advertised by this story: 


Recently . vier a began to talk to an old man at 
ynton, and asked his sage; whereupon he 

said, “T am Just ov over seventy.” 
“Well, ” said the visitor, “you look as if you had 

a good many years to live yet. At what age did 

your father die? 

a “Father ‘dead? ?” said the man, looking surprised. 
Father isn’t dead; he’s up-stairs putting grand- 

father to bed!”—Exchange. 





2 
> 





man, excitedly, ‘a fine log.” oi 


} 
“TI HAD a present this morning, ” said * edn | 
" Can it fly?” | 


answered the young lady. 











THE YOUTH'’S 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.’ This preparation gives the best re- | 
sults obtainable. Price, 25 cents a bottle. (Ade. 








j is made 
Collecting Stamps ‘s,™\° 
teresting than ever when reading the latest 
stamp news. Send a postal card with name 
Wi ‘ily S for a copy of need large 

— e copy 

oe y Stamp Paper. free. A packet 
of 250 different > stamps for only 75 
cents. Approval sheets to responsible parties. 
C.H.Mekeel Stamp & Pub.Co.,St. Louis, Mo. 


Washington’s | 
Photograph 
» FREE. 


This picture is one of our famous 
collection of 


18,000 Unmounted Photographs. 


P Our Catalogue is arranged under 
different schools and periods of art and under artists’ 
names and is practically a 


Directory to the Art of the World. 


Send 15 cents for Catalogue and we will send the 
above photograph (cabinet size) FREE as a sample 
of our work, together beng our published pamphlet, 
“How to Make an Art Albu? 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 




















| 


makes Collars and 
Cuffs look like new. 


& | 
Blue Package, 10cts. 
For Sale by Grocers. 
& 

Electric Lustre Starch Co., | 
45 Commercial St., Boston, U.S.A. 
Everything of the Best at Right Prices | 
for Orchard, Vineyard, Lawn, Park, 
Street, Garden and Greenhouse. 

Rarest New, Choicest Old. 

Elegant 168-page catalogue free. 
Send for it before buying. Half 
saved by dealing direct. Try it. 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, 
ete., sent by mail to any office in the 
U.5S., post-paid. Larger by express 
or freight. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 42d Year. 
rooo Acres. 29 Greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
3001 Erie St., Painesville, O. 


The only Starch which | 
Shirts, 














B Tiberal Views Views on t on the B Bicycle : Question ¢ 


) Right Prices 


a Bicycle in 
) Question 


The Hawthorne— 
highest grade that can be, (i 


| 
| 





Others, 
gt enough for most riders, § $45 and Jess. Other 
icy 


cles may beas good as THE HAWTHORNE, none 
can be any better. Our word for that. Do you care 
to pay $25 or $35 more for a “‘wheel” pom which 
higher VY could not be bestowed 3 ustly, than 
to say," as good as “The H ‘awthorne’?” If 
) not, ee  T our Catalogue “M,” a beautifally 
illustrated and typoerapBically perfect book, that 
tells only of bic and prcling. sundries, and 
tells all about them, We’ll mail it free for the 


() asking. MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


111 to 116 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
rqatuddbibwdpndawd, 


HESHERLS  8| 
















GLOVE 
BARGAIN 


of the Season! 


As an exceptional Glove o 
portunity we offer a Pair o' 


Ladies’ 4-Button 
Glacé Kid Gloves 


With 3 rows Embroidery in 
Black or Self color —the 
Gloves are in colors, Oxblood, 
Tans and Blacks—all sizes— 
everywhere retailed for $1.00 
per pair. 


A Great 
Glove Value at 7a c.. PER PAIR 


No Extra Charge for Postage. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Avenue, 59th and 60th Sts., New York City. 
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i ~~ fom every, state, 


COMPANION. 
‘Scott Stamp & Coin Co., Lid., Savor 





'w illustrated 64-page Price-List will be sent free on 
a bee ole ny Every applicant mentioning the name 
the YOUTH’s COMPANION will receive with the 
Price List a packet of fifty stamps free. 
AT HOME and prepare for a good 
op: on or advs ancement 
in business. Wet each Bookkeeping, 
Business Forms, Penmanship, Arith- 
mete, paer Writing, Commercial 
Law, Py he and, ete., MAIL, in a thorough, practical 
gives a suce scale start in life. Ten Years’ Success 
See advt. in Oct. ith 
issue. Ca gue free. esson E BY MAIL 


talc 
BRYANT & sT ATTON 0 
No. | College Bidg., Bu $6 ott eS 


eee 





















& Do you plant Flower Seeds? 
| Do you Grow Flowers? 


FRESH 


Flower Seeds 


The Best in America 
and we’ve got to make it known in some way—a 
good many people know it well already—but now 
for 1896, to get our “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
into the hands of every single Flower Buyer-- 


We’ re Going to Give Away 
Six Best 
Novelties 


Pkt. Giant Japan ~- aaeaeaed 
Pkt. New Red Pans: 
1 Pkt. New Yellow Amer 
; Pkt. Double Sweet Peas 
1 Pkt. Yellow Sweet Peas 
1 Pkt. Verbena—fiery scarlet 


These six and the 120- page 

Book for cost of book . ao 
We're in CHICAGO nail 

NEW YORK—can’t miss us. Send to- 


day seven 2-cent panes and ask for 
the “FLOWER GIRL COLLECTION” 

















NEW SWEET PEA 
“AMERICA”’..15 ets. 
New White, with 
wide carmine blotch 
«--Splendid for 
Bouquets... 


and the book. Mention Companion ‘ 





NEW YORK: 
26 Barelay-st 


CHICAGO. 
86 Randolph-st 


Vaughan's Seed Store ss. 


The following is the greatest 
collection ever offered for va- 
riety of colors, and I will pay 

00 to person who grows the 
largest number of colors from 
it; @75 to second ; $50 to 
third; and $25 to fourth. 
It will surprise you, and make 
a very interesting flower bed. 
pkt. Allee Panay —all colors mixed, simply grand. 
pkt. | bamee mixed, all wonderful, showy colors. 

. eet Peas—Eckford's Mixed, over 30 kinds, splendid. 
pkt. Chinese Pinke—mixed colors, hardy ond very showy. 
pkt. Petusia—sil colors, makes a gorgeous 
pkt. Popples—mixed, a wonderful selection ‘of colors. 
ignonette—mixed, all kinds to be found ; fragrant. 
santhemum-—al! choicest kinds—very choice. 
eas. ‘Everlasting Flowers—a!! colors. flowers kept for yrs. 
Ve es t. Haized Flo wera—over 100 kinds that grow and bloom. 
fi Pearl T uberoses—sure to bloom early. 
bulbs Gladioll, one each of White, Pink,Scarlet, Varie gated 
8 bulbs Gladfoll, fancy mixed, lovely spikes, al! colors. 
bulb Gladiolus, Lemoine, earliest of all, butterfly colors. 
8 bulbs Oxalia—sure to bloom—lovely color for borders. 
These 10 pkts. of seed and 13 choice bulbs (worth $1.30), will 
all flower this season, and make a wonderful flower bed of many 
colors. I will send them with my 1896 catalogue, Pansy Calendar, 
full instructions for prizes and how to get the most colors, for 
80 cents (silver or M. O.) Order at am, anh you wane be more 
than pleas My catalogue shows a photo of such a be 
“Cup! asin Peas, the Floral Wonder, Free with each order. 
Fr. i ai LLS, Box 127, ROSE HILL, N. ¥. 





























The “ROMC” Teakettle. 









THE ONLY 
Teakettle 
* on the market that 
does not have 25 per 
cent. of lead in 
the lining — lead in 
E solution is a most 
. subtle poison. 












HEAVILY LINED WITH PURE TIN. 


‘The ONLY Perfectly Safe Teakettle. 


Costs no more than others. Has every lat- 
est improvement. Always absolutely safe. 
Ask your dealer for the “Rome” or send to 
us for Descriptive Circulars and Prices. 


| ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rome, N. Y. 





Tra toto) tal tal al Tabel toh “al tah tale tal fal Tah tel 
World’s Fair! HIGHEST “AWARD. 


. § 


PERIAL 


ARANUM | 
Is the BEST prepared 


FOOD: 


For 


INVALIDS & CHILDREN: 


Sold oisoln Car yoy y sy! t-te pee : 
n Car & Sons, New York. 


FULL OF SNAP, SPARKLE AND VIM. 

















Promptly relieves distress arising from overeat- 
ing or indigestion, regulates d red stomachs, 
cures sick-headaches and constipation. 

Children Like It. Adults Praise It. 
Recommended by the Medical profession for over fifty years. 
60c. and $1.00. All Druggists. 
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Tailor-Made Suits 
$7.50 


To every lady who 
desires to dress well at 
moderate cost we will 
mail—/ree—our hand- 
somely illustrated Spring 
catalogue of Ladies Suits, 
Skirts, etc., and more 
than FIFTY SAMPLEs of 
the materials from which 
we make these garments. 
Our catalogue illustrates 

Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 up. 

(In Serges, Mixtures, 
Coverts, Whip-cords, etc.) 

Mohair, Outing and 
Blazer Suits, $8 up. 
Mohair, Cloth and 
}\ Moreen Skirts, $5 up. 

wy Jackets, 4 up. 


Capes, $3 u 
Bicycle Sid, 6 up. 
Duck, Teviot and Pique Suits, $4.50 up. 

We make every garment to order, and guarantee 
the perfection of fit, finish and style. We pay 
| express charges to any part of the world. Write 

to day for catalogue and samples by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
| 3452 and 154 West 23d Street, New York 


Two Thousand 


| Grateful Patients 


| rescued from the 


s Asthma 


urge sufferers to consult Dr. HAYEs, Buffalo, 
N.Y. ‘Their names and addresses, with 
book and blank for free examination, 
sent on application. 

Successful Treatment at Home. 











tortures of 








RIOD GUAS 





. | TWO years ago 80 per cent. of bicycle 
tires were double tube U& But we were 


making Single-Tubes v* Experts soon 
| | found out how good they were % To- 
| | day 80 per cent. of bicycle tires are Single- 
| | Tubes 2 vt Best of all—easiest of all to re- 
pair—are Hartford Single -Tube Tires, 


Che Standard Tires 


You can have them on any bicycle if you ask. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branches—I00 Chambers Street, New York. 
335 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
18-24 Main Street, San Francisco. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 
Tee taneest * 


mae evare-D | 
ee ng 
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} 
| An Institution for the Scientific Trtatment of 


| Cancer 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 


| WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 
| We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
| where we have had a reasonable opportunity. 

| Book and circulars giv ing. description of Sanatorium, 


Moss fve Co AY 





Treatment, Terms and References, free. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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EASY 
PAYMENT. 


We ship on 30 days’ test 
trial, ask no cash in ad- 
vance, sell on instal- 
ments, and give greater 
value for the money 
than any other manu- 
facturer in the world. 


‘BEETHOVEN 


—_—_—--* 
Pianos and Organs [| From $25 up. 
are guaranteed for twenty- 
five years. With our plan 


any home may warns a 
Piano or Organ... . 


Catalogue Free. 


If you are interested send 
us a postal. 





From $1591 up. 

















ee twit 
BEETHOVEN P. & 0. CO., Pig 
P. 0. Box 1503, Washington, N. J. L 2 
| @O~ nla ; 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

welve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN? 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are. 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the pebtichers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Cageae by the payment.of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

a 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








ABOUT PIERCING THE EARS. 


“I do not think that women should wear ear- 
rings; but so long as they will do it, the ears 
should be properly treated.’ So said a surgeon in 
response to a question from a New York Herald 
reporter, who had shown him an account of the 
death from blood-poisoning of a little Italian girl 
whose ears had been pierced by her mother. A 
green thread, it appears, had been drawn through 
the holes to keep them open until the wounds 
healed. 

The surgeon had never known of such a result, 
but had seen many cases of great suffering. “I 
have never seen the operation done properly by 
mothers or jewellers,” he added. 

“There is nothing right about this home surgery. 
The cleanest person, when it comes to a surgical 
operation, is, without proper scientific cleansing, 
medically unclean. If you could but know the 
extreme cautions that are taken in all well- 
conducted hospitals! The operating surgeon will 
not allow any one to hand him a towel even, if 
such a one has not antiseptically prepared his 
hands to act as an assistant. All the instruments 
to be used have been cleansed. 

“A woman, on the contrary, takes a needle, any 
needle, and threads it with any thread. This 
thread may have been in her work-basket months 
and months, lying next to other spools of all 
colors. She would not think of washing her own 
hands or washing the ear that is to be pierced. 

“A cork is taken out of some bottle, any bottle, 
without thought as to what is in the bottle, or how 
long the cork has been exposed to the dust. This 
cork is placed under the lobe of the ear for the 
needle to strike against when it comes through. 
Inflammation and suppuration naturally result. 

“I have always insisted that the operation 
should be done by a surgeon, and by one who will 
take the trouble to do it properly. 

“Wash the lobe of the ear with a disinfectant. 
Make it surgically clean. Use a cutting needle. 
Pass it through the centre of the lobe, and at right 
angles to it. Use silk thread prepared so that it is 
free from disease germs, and will turn easily in 
the hole, that the tissue may not be irritated.” 


° 


THE COLDEST PLACE. 


The coldest inhabited place in the world is 
Verkhoyansk, in northeastern Siberia, with a 
mean annual temperature of less than three 
degrees above zero Fahrenheit, and a winter 
minimum of eighty-five degrees below! 

Verkhoyansk is in north latitude sixty-seven 
degrees, on the great Arctic plain, scarcely more 
than a hundred and fifty feet above the level of 
the sea. Probably there would be no town there 
if it were not necessary to Russian governmental 
purposes to have an administrative centre for a 
region where many thrifty Yakuts, the fur-trading 
“Jews of Siberia,” carry on their operations. 

All its inhabitants, save a few officials and other 
Russians, are Yakuts. This does not prevent its 
being a place of some importance, for the Yakuts are 
the most progressive people in northern Siberia, 
excelling the Russians themselves in enterprise and 
adaptability to Siberian conditions of existence. 

The average temperature of the winter in Verk- 
hoyansk is fifty-three degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit. The rivers freeze to the bottom, and the 
small trees have been known to snap and split 
with the mere force of the frost. 

Yet with all this, Verkhoyansk is not a disagree- 
able place of residence, and is preferred by the 
Russian officials to many more southern and 
warmer posts. Its atmosphere in winter is always 
clear, and for the little time that the sun is above 
the horizon its beams are unobstructed. The air 
is still, too; no blizzards or drifting snow-storms 
make life a burden to the inhabitants. 

The Siberian dress completes the comfort of the 
citizens of this Arctic city. It consists of two 
suits of fur, an outer and an inner suit. The inner 


suit is worn fur side inward, the outer fur side 
outward. With his hood down, and just enough 
space left to see out of and breathe through, the 
Verkhoyansker is vastly more comfortable in a 





It is | 





| temperature of eighty below than the Bostonian, 
in his cloth overcoat, in a temperature of five 
above zero. 
| The winter, indeed, is more enjoyable than the 
summer, which is hotter than might be expected. 
The average temperature of July in Verkhoyansk 
is fifty-nine above zero, and very hot days are not 
uncommon. The earth becomes green and vegeta- 
tion thrives immensely, though only the surface of 
the ground is thawed. At Yakutsk, which is 
farther south than Verkhoyansk, but not much 
warmer in winter, the mercury rises in July to one 
hundred degrees. 

It is no wonder that the people welcome the 
return of winter, for their ways of life are better 
adapted to that season. Besides, the Siberian 
winter has positive charms of its own. 

“The sun,” says a traveller, “rises and sets 
unsoftened by haze, and such is the strength of its 
rays that the snow melts on the housetop exposed 
to its glare, while in the shade the temperature is 
fifty degrees below the freezing-point. 

“At night, when the firmament is not aglow 
| with the many-tinted lights and coruscations of 
| the aurora borealis, the zodiacal light and the 
| Stars still shine with intense brightness. 

| “Man dares to face these tremendous frosts, 
| waite animals seek shelter in their lairs. The 
| raven alone risks the open air with a feeble and 
| slow flight, its wake marked by a slender, hazy 
| streak. But the people, warmly clad, have naught 
to fear, for few climates are more healthy than 
that of East Siberia, with its perfectly dry, still 
|and pure atmosphere. No case of consumption 
| has ever appeared in regions where the mercury 
| remains frozen in the thermometers for weeks 
together.” 








STRANGE CAPTURE OF A WILDCAT. 


On one of the last days of last November Nels 
| Thompson, section foreman on the railroad near 
| St. Regis, Montana, started out with his men on 
| his hand-car. Their work lay along the clay bluffs 
| east of St. Regis. Rounding a curve, they were 
| confronted by a wildcat, which crouched on the 
| track in front of them, snarling viciously. 


| The first impulse of the men was to ride upon it, 
| but they decided that this might not be safe. 
They slowed up and prepared to make war on the 
wildeat with what weapons they had; and then 
they perceived that the animal was unable to get 
off the track. : 

Thompson soon saw the reason. Directly below 
the track flowed the St. Regis River. Its banks 
were fringed with ice; the day was freezing cold, 
and up the bank of the railroad led a wet trail, 
from a spot where the ice was broken. This 
showed that the wildcat had swam the stream and 
then climbed up the embankment. Possibly he 
had sat down a moment on the track to listen; at 
any rate, his wet paws had promptly frozen to the 
steel rail! 

There he remained, as fast as if caught in a trap. 
The gravel between the rails showed that the 
animal had struggled to free himself, but had been 
unable to do so. His osrugeies only brought his 
free feet against the rail; and as water was 
pas down from his furry sides along his legs, 
= ome paws were also freezing to the 
rack. 

Taking the chances of the wildcat’s getting loose 
at the last moment, Nels seized a crowbar from 
the hand-car, rushed up to the animal, and with 
two or three blows ended its life. 

A strong pull by all the section-men was required 
to detach the wildcat’s frozen feet, and pieces of 
flesh were left upon the rail. 
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“QUT OF ORDER.” 


At a club meeting where the members, though 
old men, wrangled like so many schoolboys, this 
scene occurred, and the Louisville Commercial 
reports it: 


A feeble old man, whose i complexion 
indicated liver troubles, offered a resolution. His 
opponent got up and excitedly exclaimed: 

“Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is 
- of order, and therefore cannot offer the resolu- 

on!” 

The old_man replied in an equally excited 
manner: “Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is right. 
I am out of order. The doctor told me this 
morning that my liver was all out of order. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I should like to see the clause in 
the constitution which says that if a man is sick he 
cannot present a resolution.” 

The old fellow is still wondering why his hearers 
laughed. 


AUDACIOUSLY COOL. 


The ceremonial of the Chinese court, which used 
to include, if it does not now, complete prostration 
before the throne, was once the occasion for a 
display of cool audacity. 


In the last century a Persian envoy refused to 
go through the degrading ordeal, and directions 
were given to the officials to compel him by 
stratagem to do so. 

On periving one day at the entrance to the hall 
of audience, the envoy found no means of going in 
except by a wicket, which would compel him to 
—= very low. With great presence of mind and 
considerable audacity the ambassador turned 
around and entered backward, and thus, according 
to his own conception of etiquette, saved the dig- 
nity of his country from outrage. 


SEAL’S TOOTHACHE. 


The effect of creosote on a seal’s tooth is 
mentioned by the Chicago Times-Herald: 


The queen seal at Glen Island is suffering from 
the- toothache. Two weeks ago she began to 
whine, and frightened a servant-girl into hysterics 
by climbing 6 the rocks to the arbor walk. Mr. 
Le Roy, the keeper, took her in his arms and 
noticed that her jaw was greatly swollen. Creosote 
was administered, but afforded only temporary 
relief. Each morning the intelligent creature tries 
to attract the attention of some of the keepers, 
yy ad for more creosote, which satisfies her for 

e day. 


“Ou! doctor, I have sent for you, certainly ; still 
I must confess I have not the slightest faith in 
modern medical science.” “Oh! that doesn’t mat- 
ter in the least. You see a mule has no faith in the 
veterinary surgeon, and yet he cures him all the 
same.” —Tiigliche Rundschau. 


Briggs—You know Gablets, don’t you? 
Braggs—Oh, I have a listening acquaintance 
with him.—Indianapolis Journal. 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow- 
ledged the purest and best. [Adr. 


PHOENIX BICYCLES 


They Stand the Racket. 
Strictly high-grade and we 
< guarantee every one. Send 

for catalogue. 
/ Agents Wanted Everywhere. 

Stover Bicycle Mfg. Co., 

Factory, Freeport, Ill. 


THE REFINEMENT 
or PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LUXURY « « « 


is embodied in the cartridge system of film photog- 
raphy. With it the camerist loads and unloads 
his instrument in broad daylight— presses the 
button— and ‘“‘we do the rest.” The cartridge 
system is applied to our latest products: 


POCKET 
KODAK, 


BULLET, 
BULLS-EYE. 


KoDAKs, ] 


mene EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
ODETS, $5.00 
BULLETS, to Sole Manufacturers, 
BULLS-EYE. ) $100.00 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 














Copco is the kind&Q& 
of soap you ve often 
wished for when you 
have had something 
dainty to be wash- 
ed—a bit of em- 
broidery —a_ piece 











—something of un- 
certain color. 
There's nothitg 
but cleanliness ever 
foliows the use of 
Copco—It’s the per- 
fect soap. 


The N. K. Fairbank 
Company, 
Chicago, New York, 


St. Louis. aha 
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IGYGLES. 


ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


fference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
is simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 


of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen '% 

REW AR Waverley during 189%, payable upon presentation tp us of satisfactory proof of the 
facts and the sentence of the thief. This reward is open to every one excepting 

the owner of the stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one person in any case. 

ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ZREREREREVEREREREREVER 


Sarsaparilia Sense, 


Any sarsaparilla is sarsaparilla. True. So any 
tea istea. So any flour is flour. But grades differ. 
You want the best. It’s so with sarsaparilla. There 
are grades. You want the best. If you understood 
sarsaparilla as well as you do tea and flour it 
would be easy to determine. But you don’t. How 
should you ? 

When you are going to buy a commodity 
whose value you don’t know, you pick out an old 
established house to trade with, and trust their 
experience and reputation. Do so when buying 
sarsaparilla. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has been on the market 
fifty years. Your grandfather used Ayer’s. It isa 
reputable medicine. ‘There are many sarsaparillas. 


Ge only one Ayer’s. IT CURES. 
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The Charming 
Symmetry 
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: and the restful support af- 
, forded by the Ferris Waist unite 

; to make it the most popular of 
‘ corset waists. Wear it once and you 
, will renounce the corset and adopt the 
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FE RRI 9 GOOD 


SENSE 
CORSET WAIST 


both for home and dress wear. Made 
in styles to suit every figure—long 

or short waist, high or low bust. 
Children’s 25c. to 50c. Misses’ _ 
50c. to $1. Ladies’ $1 to $2. aft 
For sale by all retailers. ; 
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of a Piano should be fixed according to the real 
value it gives to the purchaser. The cost of the 


Crown Piano. 


is not as great as its real value would indicate, for 
its four pedals enable the player to use it as a 
perfect Piano, as a practice Clavier and besides 
give the power to obtain the tones and effects of 
the Harp, Zither, Guitar, Banjo, Mandolin, etc., etc., 
as independent instruments or as an individual ac- 
companiment to the Piano. 

No other Piano gives so much additional value with 


: § No Additional Cost... 
Ayyye awe a Fourteen hundred were sold during the World’s 


Fair, and Four Medals and Diplomas of Highest 
Honor were awarded to them. 


Ged. Pp. BENT 
mate R aS ° 


fo) 
Our Catalogue gives full information. 


( \ Mailed to any address FREE. 


GEORGE P. BENT, Washington Boul. and Sangamon Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturer Crown Pianos and Organs. 
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Have dust-proof bearings 
that are dust-proof, large 
tubing, 5-inch tread, latest 
pattern continuous cranks 
avd crank shaft. Tubular ~ 
hubs wide between spokes 
and straight rear braces. 
In fact, are thoroughly 
modern in all respects. 
Built by men who have 
every facility that money 
can buy for the produc- 
tion of the best machine, 
backed by 18 years’ prac- 
tical experience. 


PRICES ' 
$60 and $85. 
Best celier made, Peoria Rubber & Mig. Co., 


Write for terms and discounts. Peoria, Ills. 
PR ER a PE PRE I 
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FOR 

* © 
‘ Cos VY : 
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. 

: Homes. 
* © 
O 

Made of white enameled 
© steel, with brass rods and Q 
* ornaments and our Patent ‘s 
Removable Castors. 
a . 
~ Delivered Free as 
UO with good woven wirespring, Y 
e upon receipt of price,toany © 
R. R. Station in N. E. or as 

. far as N. Y. City. 

~ FREE CIRCULAR. — 
J ) 





Our name on 
J foot-rail is a 


American Bedstead Co., 


guarantee of 
_ Se. Westboro, Mass. O 
. (State width, 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 4 ft.6in.) New York Salesroom, 260 Canal St. A 











ALFRED PEATS 


Prize 
WALL PAPER 


We will mail you samples free of our Prize Patterns, 1896 
Series, and our guide, “How to Paper,” if you will send us 
a description of your rooms to aid us in selecting suitable 
patterns and colorings. 
Our new $1,000 Prize Designs are the handsomest and most 
artistic papers manufactured and are only 
10 cents and up per roll. 
The New York World says: None so beautiful, so perfect or 
offered so cheap. 
The Chicago Tribune says: They will be in great demand by 
people of artistic taste. 
Over 2,000,000 rolls of papers from 


3 cents and up per roll. 
WE PREPAY THE FREICHT. 


AGENTS WANTED. One agent wanted in each town, who can fur- 
nish good references to sell from our large sample books on com- 
mission, and to whom we can refer all requests fer samples in their 
vicinity. Experience not necessary. Agent’s ouifit, complete, 21.00. 


PRICES AND SAMPLES ARE OUR BEST ARGUMENT. 


Write to nearest address. 
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The WondeR oF To-Day Overops THE 
Towers oF TWENTY CENTURIES Aco. 
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A Marve or 
MECHANICAL SKILL. 


four STYLES $602 ~~ $i0a2e 














TRADE - MARK. 


Linene - Reversible” 


Collars and Cuffs. 


Tt} 





Choice of 6 Styles. 


The best and most economical Collars and 
Cuffs worn. One Collar equal to two. Not to be 
washed; when one side is soiled, reverse and 
afterwards discard. 


For 25 Cts. 


10 Collars or 5 pair of Cuffs 


Inclosed in a neat box and mailed post-paid to 
any address on receipt of price. 








. Sample Collar and pair of Cuffs, 6 Cents. 
e 


a¢ masse’ REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY. ” Saws." 











“QWeET Home” Soar 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


“ UA? eLININ 


HAIR 


on (HAUTAUQUA [JJESK, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 


The Combination Box at retail would cost, . $10.00 
Either Premium Ditto, . $10.00 


Bc ccc srsnse ss 
YOU GET BOTH go $4() 00 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM — 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF 
NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


NoTs.—We are poreonally acquainted with Mr. Larkin, of the Soap Manufac- 
turing Company of Buffalo; have visited their factory ; have purchased and used 
their goods and received premiums offered, and we know that they are full value. The only wonder is that 
they are able to give so much for so little money. The Company are perfectly reliable.— The Evangelist,.N. Y. 


tre Vas Ceally caplained im, THE LARKIN SOAP MFG: CO: BuFFALO,NY- 
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